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ee NAME of Cecil John Rhodes is 
commonly associated with the history of 
the Union of South Africa, but to the 
north of that nation lie two British colo- 
nial territories which owe their modern 
existence to the efforts of the great “Em- 
pire Builder” and provide testimony to 
that effect by bearing his name. 

Interest was recently centered on 
these two territories—Northern Rhodesia 
and Southern Rhodesia—when an un- 
official conference, attended by delegates 
from the Rhodesias and the adjacent 
British Protectorate of Nyasaland, was 
convened at Victoria Falls to spur the 
movement toward formation of a new 
British dominion through federation of 
the three territories. 

Long a goal of European political 
leaders in this region, the  unifica- 
tion of British Central Africa is seen as 
tremendously enhancing the economic 
potentialities of the region. Thus far, 
however, differences over matters of 
social policy between the separate terri- 
tories, on the one hand, and the United 
Kingdom’s Colonial Office, on the other, 
have been the principal obstacles to uni- 
fication. 

Whether or not the dream of a new 
British Central African union is even- 
tually realized, there is little doubt that 
this portion of British Africa holds 
much promise for the future. Posses- 
sing great natural many of 
which remain untapped, the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland form a geographically 
contiguous but landlocked region in 
south-central Africa which covers some 
490,000 square miles, an area almost 
equivalent to the combined area of 


iasienitchssiseseesucieeneneneneen 


assets, 


"BERNARD BLANKENHEIMER and Basi. C. 
Robes collaborated in the preparation of this 
article. Foreign-trade tabulations were pre- 
pared by ADELAIDE T. JOHNSTON 


January 9, 1950 


Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The 
three territories have a population total- 
ing 5,716,751, of which 149,448 are 
Europeans, 14,596 are Asiatics and Col- 
ored, and 5,552,707 are native Africans.’ 
By far the greatest portion of the white 
or European population reside in South- 
ern Rhodesia, and it is there that the 
greatest strides toward economic devel- 
opment have been made. 
Notwithstanding the quickening tempo 
of economic progress in these territories, 
particularly in Southern Rhodesia in 
recent years, the region as a whole re- 
mains relatively undeveloped. Inade- 
quate capital resources and want of 
skilled technical manpower are recog- 
nized as the major lacks in all three 





Population data on the separate terri- 
tories are as follows: Southern Rhodesia, as 
of 1948, total, 2,021,900 (Europeans, 115,500, 
Asiatics and Colored, 8,400, native Africans, 
1,898,000); Northern Rhodesia, as of 1948, 
total, 1,644,800 (Europeans, 32,000, Asiatics, 
2,800, native Africans, 1,610,000); Nyasaland, 
as of 1945, total, 2,050,051 (Europeans, 1,948, 
Asiatics and Colored, 3,396, native Africans, 
2,044,707) 


Victoria 


territories. It is but natural therefore 
that the now famous fourth point of 
President Truman’s Inaugural Address, 
which called for technical assistance 
and productive investments in underde- 
veloped areas, should have aroused wide- 
spread interest and enthusiasm in these 
territories. 

In this connection, although the 
“Point Four” program to assist the de- 
velopment of economically underde- 
veloped areas is still in its formative 
stages in this country, certain technical- 
assistance aspects of the proposed pro- 
gram are already being implemented in 
British Central Africa through the ac- 
tivities of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. The region as a whole 
presents promising possibilities for the 
employment of long-term American 
capital, but, thus far, such American 
capital as has gone to southern Africa 
has been largely attracted to the Union 
of South Africa. However, a more wide- 
spread knowledge of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland and their economic poten- 
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Chrome-washing plant, Southern Rhodesia. 


tialities should contribute to a greater 
interest in the region on the part of 
American investors. 


Historical Background 


AS FAR BACK as the sixteenth century, 
Portuguese explorers and missionaries 
had traveled through certain parts of 
what is now Southern Rhodesia, but the 
recorded history of the British south- 
central African possessions dates back to 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
when David Livingstone attracted world- 
wide attention to the region. Prior to 
then, it was virtually unknown to white 
people, although obscure references in 
the writings of ancient Persian and 
Arabian geographers and _ historians 
have led many scholars to believe that 
sections of what is now Southern 
Rhodesia had been known and exploited 
for gold by people from the Near East in 
the most remote times. 

Extensive interest in the region de- 
veloped following the discovery of the 
Witwatersrand gold fields in the Union 
of South Africa, and, lured by the pos- 
sibility of further gold deposits to the 
north, European explorers gradually in- 
filtrated into the Rhodesias. 

The territories now encompassing the 
Rhodesias were secured to British soyer- 
eignty through the efforts of Cecil 
Rhodes, by treaties with native chiefs. 
In 1889 Rhodes obtained charters from 
the United Kingdom Government, on 
behalf of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, of which he was president, en- 
trusting the company with the adminis- 
tration of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and granting it all mining 
concessions in these territories. The two 


territories were administered separately 
by the chartered company, despite efforts 
of the company to join the two areas 
under a single administration. 

In 1923, after a movement to incorpo- 
rate Southern Rhodesia into the Union 
of South Africa had failed, the territory 
was formally annexed to the British 
Crown and, ulcer Letters Patent issued 
by the United Kingdom, was granted 
local self-government. Northern Rho- 
desia meanwhile was declared a British 
Protectorate in 1924. Despite the re- 
linquishing of administrative authority 
by the chartered company, the latter 
retained its ownership of mineral rights 
throughout both Southern and North- 
ern Rhodesia. In 1933, the company’s 
mineral rights in Southern Rhodesia 
were purchased by the colonial govern- 
ment for the sum of £2,000,000. The 
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Map showing territories discussed in this 
article. 





company’s exclusive rights in Northern 
Rhodesia are still maintained, but in 
1949 the government of Northern Rho. 
desia and the company entered into a 
formal agreement under which owner. 
ship of the company’s mineral rights in 
the Territory would automatically revert 
to the government at the end of 1987: 

European penetration into Nyasaland 
began through missionary efforts. After 
1875, missions were established in the 
Lake Nyasa region by the Universities 
Mission of the Church of England and 
the Free Church of Scotland. In 1878, 
a British commercial company, the Afri- 
can Lakes Corporation, was established 
which served to expand British interests 
in that territory. Nyasaland was de- 
clared a British Protectorate in 1891, fo}- 
lowing settlement of British and Portu- 
guese claims in this area. 


Movement Toward Federation 


THE FUSION MOVEMENT in the Rho- 
desias and Nyasaland is one of long 
standing. Originally, proponents advo- 
cated outright amalgamation of the 
three territories, and for some time such 
proposals were seriously considered by 
the United Kingdom Government. In 
1927, an official commission was ap- 
pointed by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment‘ to study the question of a possible 
union of all east and central African co- 
lonial areas, and again in 1939 an official 
commission of inquiry headed by Lord 
Bledisloe * reviewed the matter with spe- 
cific reference to the three central Afri- 
can territories. While both commissions 
reported unfavorably on the idea of im- 
mediate outright political amalgama- 
tion, the Bledisloe Commission was 
strongly in favor of promoting increased 
interterritorial cooperation in social and 
economic matters and urged the estab- 
lishment of a regional organization to 
facilitate this objective. The findings of 
the Bledisloe Commission led the United 
Kingdom to come out officially against 
amalgamation, but in 1945 Britain es- 
tablished a standing Central African 
Council as a move to promote coordina- 
tion of policy and action between the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland in all matters 
of common interest. This body, consist- 
ing of the Governor of Southern Rho- 
desia as chairman and four official mem- 


In addition to its present mineral rights 
in Northern Rhodesia, the chartered com- 
pany has extensive agricultural and indus- 
trial interests in the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land, including citrus fruit, wheat and maize 
plantations, flour mills, sawmills, and other 
enterprises 

‘“Report of the Commission on Closer 
Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and 
Central Africa,” Sir E. Hilson Young, Chair- 
man, January 1929, Cmd. 3234, H. M. S. O., 
London 

“Report of the Rhodesias-Nyasaland 
Royal Commission Lord Bledisloe, Chair- 
man, March 1939, Cmd. 5949, H. M. S. O., 
London 
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bers from each of the three territories 
and two unofficial members from North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, is con- 
sultative in character and maintains a 
permanent secretariat in Salisbury. 

Although establishment of the Central 
African Council has been an important 
step toward closer cooperation between 
the three territories, the ultimate goal 
of a fusion of the region has never been 
abandoned by its proponents. 

The main impetus for the fusion move- 
ment comes from Southern Rhodesia, 
which is a self-governing colony and is 
py far the most economically advanced 
of the three territories. The relatively 
small number of European settlers in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland gen- 
erally support the idea, although the 
converse is true of the majority of the 
native Africans in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland who fear that union with 
Southern Rhodesia might lead to the im- 
position of repressive policies toward 
natives. 

The dominant obstacle to union has 
been the conflict of interests between 
European and African. Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland as British Protec- 
torates are under the control of the 
Colonial Office, which in turn has been 
committed to a policy of ‘trusteeship” 
for the native population. On the other 
hand, Southern Rhodesia is not under 
Colonial Office control, has less liberal 
native policies, and is actively encourag- 
ing white settlement. 

In recent months, however, the idea 
of outright amalgamation has been dis- 
carded in favor of federation of the 
three territories. Such a plan, it is 
hoped, will satisfy local interests by pre- 
serving the individuality of the separate 
territorial governments and yet provide 


TABLE 1 Northern and Southern Rhodesia: M 


Gold wer 
Silver — 
Antimony ore rg 
Asbestos , 
Chrome ore - 
Coal 7 
Cobalt alloy hundredweight ¢ 
Copper, blister 
Copper, electrolytic 
Copper concentrate 
Iron ore and pyrites . 
rey ; 
i 


Lime stone 10 
Manganese ort do 
Magnesite i 


Mica block and waste 
Tantalum 

Tin concentrates 
Tungsten concentrates a 
Vanadium pentoxids ce 
Zine a 
Others 


Total 


; pons in Northern Rhodesia are the long tons of 2,240 poun 
Expressed in Southern Rhodesian pounds 
and $2 80 thereafter 
i7 
+ CWT (hundred we ight) equals 112 pounds 
Includes arsé nic, barytes, corundum, quartzite, lithium, fl 


SOURCE: The Chamber of Mines of Rhodesia, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, Decen 
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At the Roan Antelope copper mine, Northern Rhodesia. 


the economic benefits of amalgamation. 
To promote this objective, an unofficial 
conference was held in February 1949 at 
Victoria Falls, on the border between the 
two Rhodesias, which was attended by 
delegates from all three British terri- 
tories, including Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
and Roy Welensky, leader of the elected 
members of the Northern Rhodesian 
Legislative Council. At this conference, 
a strong resolution was adopted calling 
for the creation of a federal government. 


inerals and Metals, Output and Value, 1948 
Northern Rhodesia Southern Rhodesia 
Output Value Output Value 
180 £1, 552 514, 440 £4, 437, 049 
81, 404 14, 599 
17 1, 042 
68, SOT 2, 604, 623 
254, 308 825, 414 
2, 009, 606 748, 032 
2), 620 434, 491 
152, 247 17, 051, 745 14 7, 892 
61, 369 7, 180, OS2 
180 5, 432 
147 73 48,174 19, 474 
13, 020 1, 110, 860 
79, G00 35, G54 147, 30 16, 210 
3, SOS 5. 846 11 14 
6, 308 9, ORS 
644, 19. 131, 252 
s 4, 321 
4 44, O86 
79 32, O4 
304 200, 710 
22, 170 1, 452, 410 
1, S11 
27, 479, 155 &, G03, 468 
ds each 
odesian pound was equal to $4.03 prior to Sept. 18, 1949, 


ons in Southern Rhodesia are the short tons of 2,000 pounds each 


uorspar, bismuth, and vermiculite 


ber 1948 


Later meetings between political leaders 
in the region have called for the drafting 
of a constitution for the proposed federal 
union and the submission of the pro- 
rosal to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment for approval. 


Economic Implications of 
Federation 


THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS of 
federation are far-reaching, inasmuch 
as the three territories have many fea- 
tures in common and their economies 
are to a considerable extent comple- 
mentary. 

All three territories are situated for 
the most part on the Great Central 
African Plateau, and the tropical climate 
is generally modified by elevation, al- 
though regional variations in climatic 
conditions are encountered. Possessing 
no outlet to the sea, but containing the 
watersheds of such great rivers as the 
Zambesi, Sabi, Kafue, Shire, Limpopo, 
Laupula, and Luangwa, and encompass- 
ing several lakes, including the vast 
Lake Nyasa, the region has enormous 
inland water-transportation and water- 
power possibilities. The railroads of all 
three territories are of the same gage, 
and those of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia connect directly. The Rho- 
desia Railways system * is linked to the 


The Rhcdesia Railways, Ltd., which owns 
the railways in both Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, was acquired by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government from private inter- 
ests in May 1947, and, since then, it has been 
operated by that Government 


Union of South Africa Railways in the 
south and in the.north to the Belgian 
Congo and Angola (Portuguese West 


Africa) railway line. In the east, the 
Rhodesia Railways connect with the 
Beira Railway which runs for some 200 
miles through Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa) to the seaport of Beira. 
The latter port is the major outlet to 
foreign markets for all three British 
Central African territories. Nyasaland 
is served by a 289-mile publicly owned 
railway line which runs to Salima at the 
southern end of Lake Nyasa and con- 
nects in the south to the railway line 
traversing Mozambique, providing direct 
access to the port of Beira. 

Although there is no direct raiiroad 
service between the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, several road connections link 
the three territories. Existing road fa- 
cilities have not been developed suffi- 
ciently as yet to provide an adequate 
interterritorial highway transportation 
system. 

Under the aegis of the Central African 
Council, common radio, airways, me- 
teorological, and statistical information 
services for the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land have been established. All three 
territories also share a common currency 


TABLE 2.—The Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
Trade Balance 


{In thousands of Southern Rhodesian pounds; excludes 
specie] 
. Northern Southern 
“aT otal saland 
_ Potal | Rhodesia) Rhodesia | N¥#S4! 
1938 7, 308. 2 4, 963.3 2, 203. 5 141.4 
1947 —92.7 | 10, 571.2 9, 841.2 $22. 7 
1948 1,183.0 | 12, 370.5 13, 425. 5 128. ( 


Source: Offic 


territories and St 


|! Annual Trade Reports of the separat: 
itistical Bulletin of Northern Rhodesia 


March 1949 


Wm, Bix i 





(the Southern Rhodesian pound), and 
close interterritorial commercial ties 
exist, particularly between the Rho- 
desias. Many commercial  establish- 
ments in Southern Rhodesia operate in 
Northern Rhodesia, and the central part 
of the Protectorate lying in the Zambesi 
Basin is actually an integral part of the 
“outhern Rhodesian marketing area. 
Special trade and customs agreements 
are in effect between the two Rho- 
desias providing for the free interchange 
of most raw materials and the payment 
of duty rebates upon interchange of local 
manufactures.’ 

Nyasaland, however, is precluded by 
international treaty obligations from 
entering into any special customs ar- 
rangements with the other two terri- 
tories.* 

In recent years, between a fifth and a 
sixth of Northern Rhodesia’s imports 
have been of Southern Rhodesian origin, 


* These customs arrangements do not ap- 
ply to that part of Northern Rhodesia which 
is included in the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo. Under international treaties 
dating back to 1885, equality of customs 
treatment is guaranteed to all nations in 
this area. Consequently, for customs pur- 
poses, Northern Rhodesia is divided into two 
zones, known as the Zambesi and Congo 
Basins. Different customs tariffs exist for 
each basin, and customs formalities are ob- 
served for the removal of goods from one 
basin to the other. Although the Congo 
Basin zone covers approximately one-third 
of Northern Rhodesia’s total area, the Zam- 
besi Basin is easily the most economically 
advanced part of the territory. Most of 
Northern Rhodesia’s external trade, there- 
fore, is conducted through the Zambesi 
Basin zone 

*‘ Nyasaland lies wholly within the Conven- 
tional Basin of the Congo. Consequently. 
its customs tariff is a single-columnar tariff 
providing identical duty rates to all coun- 
tries 
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Tea estates at Mlanje, Nyasaland. 
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and this trade consists for the most Part 
of special food products, edible Oils, foot. 
wear, textiles and apparel, iron and Stee] 
products, chemicals, soap, and coal, all 
of Southern Rhodesia manufacture or 
produce. On the other hand, very little 
external trade has developed between the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Apart from 
some manufactured products, which en. 
ter Nyasaland from Southern Rhodesia, 
tea and raw cotton are the principal 
items imported into that colony from 
Nyasaland. 

Similarity of physical features ang 
existing close interregional economic 
and commercial bonds make a good case 
for federation on economic grounds. 
Southern Rhodesia, with its gold 
chrome, asbestos, and coal mines and 
expanding agricultural and industria] 
capacity, needs additional native labor 
which the other two territories can easily 
provide. Northern Rhodesia, basically 
dependent on copper mining, needs 
greater refining capacity and more coal 
from the Wankie deposits in Southern 
Rhodesia. Nyasaland, while its agricul- 
tural economy pivots on the production 
of tobacco and tea for export, supple- 
ments the more extensive mineral econ- 
omies of the two Rhodesias. 


Economic Resources of 
Separate Territories 
Southern Rhodesia 


Holding a unique position in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations midway 
between a colony and a dominion, South- 
ern Rhodesia is easily the most vigorous 
and energetic of the three territories, 
and its economic development has been 
the most dramatic. Although mineral 
wealth in general remains the basis of 
the economy, agriculture has made such 
advances that it now seriously challenges 
the position of mining. Southern Rho- 
desia has also made significant strides 
toward the development of manufactur- 
ing industries. 

It was the existence of gold that first 
attracted the early colonizers to South- 
ern Rhodesia. Indeed, gold mining in 
Southern Rhodesia appears to have a 
very long history, for in many parts of 
the country ancient workings of gold, 
copper, and iron have been discovered. 
Today, gold is still mined in substantial 
quantities in the colony and constitutes 


Southern Rhodesia supplied 16 percent of 
Northern Rhodesia’s imports in 1948 and 
nearly 6 percent of Nyasaland’s imports, and 
these shipments constituted approximately 
10 percent of Southern Rhodesia’s exports 
in that year. Southern Rhodesia received 
approximately 2.5 percent of its total im- 
ports from the other two areas. Northern 
Rhodesia furnished less than 1 percent of 
the imports of the two other countries, while 
Nyasaland supplied 1.6 percent of Northern 
Rhodesia’s and 2.5 percent of Southern Rho- 
desia’s total imports by value 
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its most important mineral. Southern 
Rhodesia has also become an impor- 
tant producer of many base minerals. 
In 1948, for example, the colony ranked 
as the world’s third and fourth lead- 
ing producer, respectively, of asbes- 
tos and chrome. Coal, mica, tungsten, 
and tin are other important minerals 
produced in Southern Rhodesia, while 
varying quantities of limestone, pyrites, 
tantalum, fluorspar, vermiculite, and 
kaolin are among other minerals com- 
mercially exploited. 

The mineral output of Southern Rho- 
desia reached a combined total value of 
nearly £9,000,000 in 1948. Of this total, 
gold accounted for £4,437,000; asbestos, 
2,605,000; chrome, £825,000; coal, £748. - 
000; and mica, £131,000. The total min- 
eral output of the colony from its early 
developmental colonial period to the end 
of 1948 is estimated at £232,163,781, of 
which gold accounts for £167,282,333. 
Southern Rhodesia’s mineral output and 
value in 1948 are shown in table 1 on 
page 5. 

Owing to Southern Rhodesia’s position 
on a high plateau, the climate is suitable 
for the cultivation of temperate-zone and 
sub-tropical crops. ‘Tobacco is the most 
valuable cash crop, and in 1948 the value 
of the tobacco yield exceeded that of the 
colony’s mineral output for the first time 
in its history. In addition to tobacco, 
important crops are maize, wheat, pea- 
nuts, sunflowerseed, and cotton. The 
colony’s European settlers have also es- 
tablished a thriving cattle-raising and 
dairying industry. Pastoral activities 
are also important among the native 
population, who maintain large herds of 
cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, horses, and 
mules. 

Southern Rhodesia has made signifi- 
cant advances in the field of industry, 
particularly during and since the war. 
Wartime shortages, record European im- 
migration into the colony, and unprece- 
dented amounts of money in circulation 
have all contributed to an expansion in 
building, construction, publie works, and 
manufacturing activities. Manufactur- 
ing enterprises in the colony, however, 
are still largely confined to the process- 
ing of food products, saw milling, metal 
working, and the production of consumer 
goods including boots and shoes, textiles 
and apparel, leather goods, soap, and fer- 
tilizers. A start toward the introduction 
of heavy industry in Southern Rhodesia 
Was made in 1948, with the completion of 





Tobacco production in 1948 was esti- 
mated at 77,917,000 pounds valued at £10,- 
315,000. Virginia flue-cured made up most 
ofthe crop. The rise in Southern Rhodesia’s 
tobacco output is attributable mainly to in- 
creased demands in the United Kingdom, 
since the latter country in its efforts to con- 
Serve dollar expenditures has sharply cur- 


tailed tobacco imports from the United 
States. 
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a government-owned iron and steel plant 
at Que Que. The plant has a potential 
capacity of 50,000 tons of pig iron a year 
and is currently producing about 22,000 
tons a year. The colony also has ambi- 
tious postwar development plans which 
include the construction of a dam and 
hydroelectric power plant at Victoria 
Falls and the establishment of a large- 
scale iron and steel industry. 

The remarkable rate of growth of in- 
dustry in Southern Rhodesia is shown 
by the fact that in 1939 the net value of 
output in all industries was Officially esti- 
mated at £4,334,000. These industries 
employed 5,130 Europeans and 37,850 
natives. By 1947, the net value had risen 
to £13,804,000, while employment in- 
creased to 8,904 Europeans and 62,562 
natives. Salaries and wages totaled 
£2,687,000 in 1939, whereas in 1947 they 
amounted to £7,260,000. 


Northern Rhodesia 

Northern Rhodesia’s economy rests 
almost entirely upon mining. With de- 
velopment of its copper deposits during 
the past two decades, the Protectorate 
has become a leading world producer of 
copper and promises to become an im- 
portant producer of cobalt, lead, zinc, 
and vanadium. The Protectorate is 
slowly developing its agricultural re- 
sources, and tobacco culture has become 
an important farm pursuit. A total of 
nearly 5,000,000 pounds of tobacco was 
produced in 1948, the bulk of which con- 
sists of Virginia flue-cured type. Live- 
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Local food requirements (such as those for rice, here being harvested) constitute a 
major problem in central Africa. 


stock holdings of both Europeans and 
Africans are moderate. In 1948, 133,000 
head of cattle and 8,000 sheep and goats 
were maintained by Europeans, while 
those held by native Africans totaled 
674,000 and 107,000, respectively. 

Although most of Northern Rhodesia’s 
area lies on the Great Central African 
Plateau, where climate is modified by 
elevation, soil deficiencies have ham- 
pered extensive European farm settle- 
ment and specialized cultivation on the 
part of the native. The prevalence of 
the tsetse fly and the sleeping sickness 
over considerably more than half of the 
area has also been a major deterrent to 
expansion of agricultural and pastoral 
activities. 

European farm settlement in North- 
ern Rhodesia is confined largely to the 
central area, which is accessible to the 
Rhodesia Railways, although small Euro- 
pean settlements are located in the Fort 
Jameson area in the northeast, where 
mainly tobacco is cultivated, and the 
Abercorn area, in the north, where cof- 
fee is being grown. Native farming, for 
the most part, is of the subsistence type, 
the chief food crop being maize. 

Industrial growth in Northern Rho- 
desia has been extremely limited, apart 
from the development of the Territory’s 
copper and other nonferrous-metals 
industries. The Zambesi area forests 
around Livingstone have made possible 
the establishment of sawmills in that 
area, which account for nearly half of the 
Tervitory’s annual industrial output. 
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Tanning, soap making, and clothing 
manufacturing are other local industries 
of limited importance. The total value 
of industrial output, including the sup- 
ply of electricity and water, was £513,928 
in 1946. The output and value of the 
Territory’s minerals and metals are 


tor. 





shown in table 1 on page 5. 


Nyasaland 


Unlike the two Rhodesias, Nyasaland is 


virtually dependent on agriculture. 


No 


mineral development has taken place in 
Nyasaland, although coal, bauxite, and 
corundum deposits are known to exist 


in the Protectorate. 


Their exploitation 


has been considered economically im- 


the 


small quantities are exported to South- 
ern Rhodesia. 
self-sufficient in essential native food re- 
quirements. 

Nyasaland’s agricultural pursuits have 
been defined by its geographic location 
and tropical climatic conditions. 
ated on the Great Rift Valley and con- 
fined by Lake Nyasa, only the lower half 


TABLE 3. 


practicable up to the present time—lack 
of transportation being one limiting fac- 
The Protectorate, however, has de- 
veloped a fishing industry centered in 
Lake Nyasa, which is mainly in the hands 
of the natives. 
and in the main are consumed locally by 


The 





of the country, which has moderate al- 
titudes and a modified tropical] climate 
has received intensive cultivation. To. 
bacco is the most important export crop 
with an annual yield of nearly 25,000,000 
pounds, and is cultivated by both Euro- 
peans and natives. 


fish are semidried 


Next in importance 


indigenous population, although 


The country is normally 


Situ- 
by 1955. 


Foreign Trade of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 


IMPORTS 


is tea, with an annual yield of approxi. 
mately 15,000,000 pounds. followed by 
cotton, coffee, and sisal. 


The growing 


of tung trees, from which tung Oil is 
derived, has been increasing in recent 
years, and promises to become an impor- 
tant industry, when the tung project of 
the Colonial Development Corporation in 
the Vipya Plateau reaches full maturity 


[In thousands of Southern Rhodesian pounds 
1Q3S 1947 1948 
Group and commodity 
Total Northern | Southern Nyasa Total Northern! Souther N i Nort out Nyas 
Rhode Rhodesia! land "| Rhodesia | Rhodesia | land Rhod Rhod land 
Imports (including Government stores and specie 
total 15,816 3 5,223.7 | 9,758.8 833.8 | 49,792.9 | 10,827 2 | 34,923.1 4,042.6 64,943. ‘ 13.8409 4 700.0 
Merchandise imports, total 15,394 7 114.4 9, 447.0 AS 47, 384 10, 31 33, 490.5 s 62.4 12 614.8 4 340.5 
Foodstuffs 1,088 1 326. 5 712.2 40.4 6,478.1 1.139 5 914.1 124.7 6 { ) 1314 ¢ 21.4 
Maize 7.8 ays 4.1 1,995.1 10.1 1, O85. 742 7 
Sugar 120.2 29.9 SI RS 0 115 0 2A) & 19. 2 TAQ 2 100.4 
Textiles, fibers, yarns, etc », 497. 2 580.8 1,618 ¢ 297.8 606.2 | 2,216.8 93.4 896.0 14,09 “4 & 800 1.912] 
Apparel 814.6 194.8 iil 81 0.0 609.3) 1.906 114.2 , 138 4 
Cotton piece goods 911.2 232. 8 is} 2 2 01.2 1,046.1 » 404 1, 5M ¢ 181.8 1, 523.9 
Metals, machinery and vehicles 7,075.9 2, 537 4,310 2 228 2 | 1 2 2,983.8 | 11,303.7 1.7 | 24, 48 17 i) 1, 198.8 
Iron and steel and manufactures 2, 324.4 tt 1,613 4 W2 9 TR | 2 67 61.8 4 2h) § 1s 
Agricultural machinery 142. 5 19. 119 1 5 M41 S44 190.9 & 8 1.179 2 “79 
Electrical machinery, goods, and apparatus 1,129.1 17 1.¢ 647 s 231.7 1.¢ 8 9 > 558 7 48 0) 
Mining machinery 981. 2 695.7 Qn5 ’ 521.9 sme. ¢ 143.7 
Other machinery and machines R55. 3 2.8 175. ¢ 15.9 2 ITS ¢ 76.2 Th) "2 6] me. f 
Motor vehi les, parts and accessories 1, 004.0 205. 4 44.1 4 422 s 2 515 { 377 ) 
Minerals, earthenware and glassware 51.9 400). 4 6.9 4 ¢ 1, 322 5.0 652 1 2.138 224 1 122 
Oils, waxes, resins, paints, etc 736, 2 172.2 492. ¢ 4 2,181.4 of 1,47 143.8 2.9 ‘ 1. 08 1k 
Oils, mineral 472.7 83.2 , 7 8 ONT. 1 MVD 67.4 17 yal) 161 
Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers Hi, 2 101.1 $24) } 4()2 20.8 1. 060.8 4 1 785.4 ) 149 
Leather, rubber and manufactures 447.1 102.4 S30). j O87. ¢ 17 mL 74 4 1 804 9 RR 12% 
W ood, cane and manufactures 524.9 1ll.¢ S49 28.4 1,574.4 2 4.2 { 1 8 { ) % { 7 
Books, paper, and stationery 12.8 2. ¢ 236.9 ! TS 178. 2 4 { 1 ‘ 62 
Other 1, 594.4 71S 7O8. 1 7s 4,804 1,789.1 | 2,882.4 \ 12.2 
Government stores 279. ¢ 2 226). 4 57.9 q ) 
Specie 142.0 y 85.4 2, OF Ss 1, 432 150 KAR 449 
EXPORTS 
1s 4 {s 
Commodity 
ota) | Northern Sou N Ni nis N . Nyasa 
: Rt ( Rhodes ha R} ‘ i it Kt R land 
Exports (including reexports) total 23,020.8 | 10,134.8 11, 883.4 2.¢ 18%.565.9 21.37 24 128 065.7 { g 6 (0). 879.4 4 506.5 
Domestic exports, total 21,.560.8 10,026.9 | 10.574 159.8 44. 3% ”) OO 0. 778. 4 TOSS 11 ¢ . 619.9 4, 162.1 
Animals, agricultural and pastoral products 217.6 sf 181.1 198. 1 1 2 42.4 24 9 2 su 21.8 11.8 
Hides and skins 142. 5 Is 123. 4 11.9 1K 120, ¢ 2 63.9 12.9 G4s. ¢ 2.4 
Foodstuffs 1, 116.7 22.4 641.4 452.9 2,028 6.4 1,112 WOR) 2 x 91.3 
Tea 150. 7 2.2 148 49 l 849. 2 l s ' W). 4 
Tobacco 1,814.5 73.0 1, 348.8 y2.7 1, O14¢ 458. ¢ 7, 928. 4 1, 52 4 383.6 HOW, 0 2, 25). 1 
Textiles, fibers, yarns, et 157.8 2 Mh) 11 704.9 7. 480.9 208 ] { t 2 AY.5 
Cotton, raw 102.0 2 { 100 WH) 7) 189 69,2 | 9,1 
Metals, machinery, and vehicles 16, 097. 4 9, 713.0 6, 384. 4 25, 794.3 | 20,036. ( 5 758.3 3 3.2 2 ) 4 
Chrome 515.9 515.9 R16. 7 R1¢ 134.4 14 
Copper blister 7, 306. 2 7, 306. 2 11, 88 11, 88 17 { { 
Copper, electrolytic wire bars 1, 503. 2 1, 503. 2 H5.8 Tn 615. ¢ G15. ¢ 
Copper, electrolytic, cathode form 46.3 4 R7_ INT ¢ R4() RA 
Gold bar 5, 701. 5 4.4 697. 1 4,546.4 21 4,44 4, 40 4, 46K 
Lead bar, ingot, and pig W972 997. 2 1 11 
Zinc ingots 90.9 9.9 1. 077.0 1. 077.0 1, 522.2 1. 422.2 
Minerals, earthenware, etc 1, 669.3 2.1 1, 667.2 2 692.8 29 » BRO.9 r 9 ‘ 649. ¢ 
Asbestos, raw 1, 267.3 1. 267 2 OR4 ) (R4 2 419.2 9 919.2 
Oils, resins, paints, etc 30.4 2:5 28. 2 204.9 1 22.9 lt 602. 4 27.7 67.0 
Groundnut oil 187.9 187.9 44 4 
Wood, cane, and manufactures 321.7 174.8 146.9 605 235 Of (7.8 2 2 102 3 
Other 135. 4 2.7 120. ( za 1, 157. 1 9.7 1, 125. 4 29 663. 1 10.7 600.1 2.3 
Reexports, merchandise 1, 421.7 104.0 1, 302.8 14.9 AQ ( ( 2 870.9 1 159 q 69 0.3 
Reexports, specie 38.3 9 6.5 27.9 O16. 4 131.7 479. 4 0 » 24 166.6 690.0 384. 1 
! Preliminary. Values of individual items not available. Note: Import values—f. 0. b. cost port of shipment. Export valu ( price at 
? Government-stores imports of Nyasaland in 1938 and Southern Rhodesia and N yasa- place of dispatch. Foreign exchange rate—Southern Rhodesian pound at par with Brit- 
land in 1947 and 1948 are included in above commodity values ish pound sterling and the value of the pound sterling is as follows: 1938, $4.89; 1947 and 
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1948, $4.03 (noon-day buying rate in New York as reported to Federal Reserve System). 
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Foreign Trade of Territories 


DURING THE PAST DECADE, the com- 
pined external merchandise trade of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland has shown a 
pronounced expansion, rising in value 
from £38,657,000 in 1938 to £124,925,000 
in 1948—an increase of more than 230 
percent. Although commodity price 
rises contributed to the increased trade 
valuations in this period, the volume of 
both imports and exports in all three 
territories has exhibited a marked up- 
ward trend. 

In prewar years, all three territories 
were normally net exporters and col- 
lectively achieved a sizable annual trade 
surplus. This trend has been reversed 
in the postwar period, with the region 
as a whole running a deficit, on mer- 
chandise trade account, totaling £1,183,- 
000 in 1948. As is indicated in table 2 
on page 6, this situation has arisen be- 
cause of the tremendous rate of increase 
in imports into Southern Rhodesia. 

Minerals and metals dominate the 
region’s combined export trade, although 
exports of tobacco have gained very 
rapidly in recent years. In 1948, nearly 
two-thirds of the combined export trade 
of the region consisted of copper from 
Northern Rhodesia, and gold, chrome, 
asbestos, and mica from Southern Rho- 
desia, while tobacco, mainly of Southern 


TABLE 4 


Country Distribution of Trade of the Rhodesias and 


Rhodesian origin, accounted for about 
one-fourth of the trade. Imports into 
the region as a whole consist in general 
of food products, metals and their prod- 
ucts (including machinery, automobiles, 
and parts), textiles, petroleum products, 
tires and tubes, drugs and chemicals, 
leather goods, and miscellaneous other 
manufactured goods. 

The region’s external trade is pre- 
dominantly with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Approximately four- 
fifths of the combined export and import 
trade of the region in 1948 was with 
Commonwealth countries, and this share 
was considerably higher than in prewar 
years. The United Kingdom ranks as 
the chief country of origin and country 
of destination for the region as a whole, 
but the Union of South Africa is also 
important as a source of supply. 

Among the separate territories, South- 
ern Rhodesia is easily the leader in terms 
of foreign trade, accounting for ap- 
proximately one-half of the value of the 
combined external trade of the three 
territories in 1948. The postwar expan- 
sion taking place in Southern Rhodesia 
has placed heavy pressure on imports, 
with the result that the colony has found 
itself confronted with a growing trade 
imbalance. Although rigid dollar im- 
pert curbs have substantially reduced 
the colony’s trade deficit with the United 


{In thousands of Southern Rhodesian pounds] 


IMPORTS 


States, its merchandise trade deficit with 
the world as a whole reached the un- 
precedented figure of £13,425,469 in 1948. 
On a regional basis, however, Southern 
Rhodesia’s import balances have been 
largely offset by Northern Rhodesia’s ex- 
port balances. Prior to the war, South- 
ern Rhodesia’s export trade was domi- 
nated by gold, but gold now ranks below 
tobacco among the colony’s exports. 
Chrome, asbestos, and hides and skins 
are other important export items. In 
1948, for the first time in the colony’s 
history, tobacco exports exceeded the 
combined value of metal and mineral 
exports. 

Northern Rhodesia’s foreign trade has 
likewise expanded in recent years. Al- 
though imports have increased as a re- 
sult of consumer-goods shortages and 
the expanding needs of its mining indus- 
try for fuel, machinery, and equipment, 
its export trade has also boomed in conse- 
quence of favorable world markets for 
copper, lead, and zinc. 

The external trade of Nyasaland, while 
the smallest in value of that of any one 
of the three territories, has nonetheless 
exhibited the greatest proportionate 
growth in the past 10 years. Between 
1938 and 1948, the value of the Protec- 
torate’s export trade, which consists 
chiefly of tobacco, tea, and cotton, in- 

(Continued on p. 38) 


Nyasaland 


1938 1947 1948 
( in " : 
. Northern Southern) N yasa- Northern! Southern! Nyasa- Total Northern! Southern; Nyasa- 
Total | Rhodesia) Rhodesia! — land Potal -\"Rhodesia| Rhodesia) land = Rhodesia} Rhodesia) land 
Merchandise im] 15, 394 5,114.4 | 9,447.0 833.3 | 47, 384.3 | 10,310.7 | 33,490.5 | 3,583.1 | 62,457.0 | 15,501.7 | 42,614.8 4,340.5 
British Comr veal int 11, 435.0 4,012.5 | 6,991.7 $30.8 2,570.9 | 8,128.7 520, 2 1,922.0 | 49, 723.1 | 12,393.8 | 34,3€7.4 2, 961.9 
Canada ‘14.8 136.1 372.5 6.2 1, 791.0 262. 0 , 476.7 52.3 1, 954.0 301.4 1, 609. 4 43.2 
Ind 255. 4 54.8 ISS. 11.8 1, 386.9 176.4 785.4 $25.1 1,151.7 124. 1 568. 3 459.3 
Northern Rho i 132 132.1 2 280. I 7.5 1.6 4104. 9 403. 6 1.3 
Southern Rho tesia 767.6 754.0 1.0 9.6 | 2,070.3 | 1,934.6 20. 2 115.5 | 2,744.3 | 2,475.0 23. 1 246. 2 
Union of South Aft 2, 240 809.9 “1,420.0 10.7 | 11,035.8 2, 938. 1 7,951.6 146.1 | 15,003. 7 4,315.1 | 10,499. 1 189. 5 
United Kingdon 7, 272.8 2, 227.0 1, 664.6 381.2 | 14, 274.3 2, 627.0 . 483.9 1,163.4 | 26,370.3 4,883.5 | 19, 558.3 1, 928. 5 
Other 251 1. 7 209. 7 11.1 1, 723.5 199. 6 514.9 18.0 2, 094. 2 294.7 1, 705. 6 93.9 
Non-British int 3, 959.7 1,101.9 2,455.3 $02.5 14,813.4 2,182.0 . 970.3 1,661.1 | 12, 733.9 3, 107.9 8, 247.4 1, 378. 6 
Trat 181.0 19.8 123. ¢ 37.6 737.0 135.9 7.6 93.5 | 1,078.7 224.9 705. 6 148. 2 
United 8 1, 402.0 922. 6 $43.0 86.4 8, 436.3 1, 321.0 5, 967. 2 1, 148. 1 6, 458. 5 1, 961.5 3, 980. 5 516.5 
Other », 376.7 ; 1, 488 38.5 | «5,640.1 725. 1 495.5 419.5 | 5,196.7 921.5 | 3,561.3 713.9 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
1938 1947 1948 
( ! dest i - or = y 
; | Northern Southern | Nyasa- rotal North- | Senthern) Nyasa- Total —_ Southern | Nyasa- 
rote Rhodesia Rhodesia land ota Rhodesia Rhodesia land ° Rhodesia Rhodesia land 

Domestic merchandise exports, total 21, 560.8 | 10,026.9 | 10,574. 1 959.8 | 44,390.5 | 20,903.3 778.4 | 2,708.8 | 57,911.6 | 28,129.6 | 25, 619.9 4, 162.1 
British Commonwealth countries 14, 422. 0 1,404.3 9, 109. 9 907.8 | 35,512.0 | 16,551. 1 749.4 2,211.5 | 48, 212.3 | 23,902.8 | 20,819.3 3, 490. 2 
Australia "62.5 l 62.4 654. 7 7 654. 0 Qa 2, 328.8 931.9 1, 396. 6 3 
India 59. 4 2%, 0 1), 2 3.2 195, 2 380. 0 112.9 2.3 803.5 597.6 203. 9 2.0 
Northern Rhodesia 756. 7 756. 2 5 2, 003, 8 1, 986, 8 17.0 | 2,559.7 2, 550. 5 9.2 
Southern Rhodesia 139. 4 132. 2 1:2 126.4 277.2 149. 2 197.3 396. 3 101.0 
Union of South Afriea 726. 3 266. 3 458. 7 3 3, 888, 7 1, 852. 4 900.8 135.5 4,252.8 2, 968. 4 1,197.9 86. 5 
United Kingdom 12,536.0 | 3,978.4] 7,675.1 882.5 | 27, 239.3 | 14,033. 7 1246 | 1,781.0 | 36,603.1 | 18,985.0 | 14,552.9 3, 065. 2 
Other 141.7 1.3 127.3 13.1 803. 9 7.1 370.3 126.5 | 1,167.1 23. 6 917.5 226. 0 
Non-British countric 7,138.8 | 5,622.6 | 1,464, 2 52.0 | 8,878.5 | 4,352.2 029. 0 197.3} 9,699.3 | 4,226.8 | 4,800.6 671.9 

Germany 3. 409.8 3, 184.7 994 8 3 3) 59.3 59.3 
United Stat 565. 5 186. 4 378. 5 6 1, 254. 5 7 , 249.7 4.1 3, 551.7 2, O78. 1 1, 461.7 11.9 
Other 3,163.5 | 2,251.5 R60. 9 51.1 7, 624.0 4,351.5 779.3 493.2} 6,088.3 | 2,148.7 3,279.6 660. 0 
) Preliminary Note: Imports are valued on basis of f. 0. b. cost port of shipment. Exports are valued 


? Snecie exclude 1 CGiovernment stores are 
and for Northern Rhodesia in 1938, 1947, and 1948 
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Southern Rhodesia in 1938 


price at the place of dispatch. mae: ; 
Official Annual Trade Reports of the separate territories and Economic and 


Statistical Bulletin, Northern Rhodesia, March 1949. 
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Japan To Buy 
Natural Lacquer 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) in Tokyo, Japan, 
will consider, until further notice, offers to 
supply 100 metric tons of natural lacquer of 
Chinese or French Indochina origin or 
equivalent grade. 

Offers may be for any quantity up to the 
required 100 metric tons, and must be ac- 
companied by samples. They should include 
a statement as to country of origin, point of 
shipment, delivery schedule, type of pack- 
age, period during which offer will remain 
firm, name of supplier, and brand name (if 
any). 

Prices must be quoted per metric ton, 
c. i. f. Japanese port. 

Purchases will be confined to those areas 
with which Japan has financial and/or trade 
arrangements, or from sellers willing to ac- 
cept credits available only for exports from 
Japan. Payment will be in accordance with 
the financial arrangement existing between 
Japan and the area from which purchase is 
made, if applicable; otherwise, against a 
letter of credit which provides for deposit 
of funds in escrow available only for pur- 
chase of approved Japanese export products. 

The Ministry reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids and to limit the amount 
which it will accept. Performance bond, 
bank guaranty, or other assurance of per- 
formance will be required from the supplier 
before any contract is signed. 

Bids, in duplicate, should be submitted to 
T. Nemura, c/o Second Import Section, Inter- 
national Trade Bureau, Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, Japanese Govern- 
ment (3d floor MITI Building), Tokyo, Japan 


Managua Light & Power Co. 
Needs New Equipment 


Empresa de Luz y Fuerza Eléctrica (Mana- 
gua Light & Power Co.), of Managua, Nica- 
ragua, wishes to make suitable arrangements 
with a United States firm for the manufac- 
ture and installation of certain equipment 
needed to increase the company’s capacity by 
3,000 kilowatts. 

The Managua Light & Power Co. is a 
Government-owned enterprise supplying 
electric power to Managua and surrouading 
areas. Its present facilities are considered 
inadequate to provide current to numerous 
new small industrial concerns being estab- 
lished in Managua and to rapidly developing 
outlying regions of the city. 

Existing equipment consists of two Bush- 
Sulzer generators of 500 kilowatts each, one 
Worthington generator of 1,000 kilowatts, and 
three Worthington generators of 700 kilo- 
watts each, having a total capacity of 4,100 
kilowatts. All are 2,300-volt, 3-phase, 60- 
cycle generators. The company desires that 
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the new installation consist of one 3,000- 
kilowatt Diesel engine generator set, also 
2,300-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle. The Bush- 
Sulzer generators operate at 180 r. p. m. 
and the Worthingtons at 327 r. p.m. The 
new equipment is to be designed accordingly 

The new generator is to be installed adja- 
cent to the existing equipment, at an altitude 
of approximately 200 feet above sea level. 
Temperature of the available fresh water is 


Branch, Office of International Trade 


approximately 85° F., and the average air 
temperature is said to. be approximately 
93° F 

The company states that it is desirous of 
having the new equipment installed and in 
operation by the end of 1950. It suggests 
tentatively that it would like to make an 
initial payment of roughly $180,000 as soon 
as the equipment is installed, with the 
balance to be paid over a period of 2 years, 





buying or selling in the United States, 
firms. 


American trade contracts 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad 


International Trade. 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


Abrasives: 43. 


Beverages Alcoholic 4.5 
Books (Rag) for Children: 12 
Cement: 40 

Chemicals: 5 

Clothing and Accessorie 
Construction Material 5, 42 


Cutlery: 34 


Electronics Equipment: 7 
Embroidered Articles: 20 

Foodstuffs: 3, 4, 5, 10, 18, 32, 35, 36, 40 
Forest Products: 30, 40 

Furniture Fittings: 17 

General Merchandise: 42 

Glassware: 42. 

Hardware: 1. 

Hospital Equipment (Table Service): 37. 
Household Goods: 8, 31 

Jewelers’ Items: 33, 42 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith 
or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportuniies have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, icluding samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export the import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in the 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
of those in occupied areas, and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Automotive Parts and Accessories: 1, 9, 42. 


Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 11, 42. 


Leather and Leather Products: 20, 33, 43. 


have recently expressed their interest in 


Additional 


county and in those areas, interested 


these firms Detailed information on 


Licensing Opportunitie 1 

Linters: 39 

Machinery and Part 
Industrial—21, 38, 39, 45, 46, 47 

Metals and Mineral 15 

Needle 16 

Noveltic« 33 

Oils (Essential 

Paint 42 

Precision Drawing Sets and Part 29 

Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Products 
3, 43, 44 

Seed 5 

Service 2 

Stationery: 13, 40 

Steel Products: 14, 40, 41 

Tobacco: 5, 19 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 1, 6, 22, 31, 
42, 45, 46. 

Toys: 23 

Wire (Barbed): 40 
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Interested manufacturers are invited to 
communicate, either directly or through 
their representatives in Nicaragua, with 
Miguel Angel Fournier, Manager, Empresa 
de Luz y Fuerza Eléctrica, Apartado No. 55, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 


Opportunities To Sell 
Windmills in India 


The Advisory Board of the Indian Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research has announced 
its intention of recommending to certain 
Indian Provincial and State governments 
the purchase and installation of American- 
type windmills. Initial purchases will be 
for testing purposes only, to compare the 
efficiency of windmills with the customary 
method of lifting water by bullock power. 

The Board is composed of agricultural 
officials of the various Provincial and State 
governments and of the Government of 
India. 

Interested suppliers may communicate 
with the respective ministries of agriculture 
in the following locations: Jaipur, Raja- 
sthan; Rajkot, Saurashtra; Bombay, Bombay; 
Trivandru, Travancore, and Cochin; Madras, 
Madras; Bangalore, Mysore; Cuttack, Orissa; 
and Calcutta, West Bengal. 


Further Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


Tenders for the supply and delivery of 
certain equipment for the Papanui Substa- 
tion are invited, prior to March 21, 1950, by 
the State Hydro-Electric Department, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. Requirements are as 
follows: 

1. One set of 66 kv. outdoor switchgear 
and structure. Contract No. 141, section 
226, Christchurch District 

2. One 11 Kv. switchgear. Contract No. 
142, section 224, Christchurch District 

One copy of each tender, including plans, 
specifications, and drawings, is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. These documents may 
also be obtained from the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Greek Firm Seeks 
Technical Aid 


American technical participation in an 
established enterprise is desired by a Greek 
canner and exporter of figs, who wishes to 
enlarge his operations to include the can- 
ning of other fruits, as well’ as vegetables 
The firm, Menelas Baldji, of Athens, Greece, 
Is not necessarily interested in obtaining 
additional capital at this time, but rather 
emphasizes the desirability of establishing 
connections with an American firm which 
could supply the required “know how” for 
putting into operation the most efficient 
and economical plant in conjunction with 
present activities, and possibly furnish mod- 
ern American equipment. 

Interested parties may communicate with 
Menelas Baldji, at 41 Churchill Street, 
Athens, Greece, or with Mr. Baldji’s brother, 
Milton Baldji, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
mY. 


New Bid Deadline for 

Supply of Telescope Dome 
Bids covering the supply of a turret or 

dome for the 74-inch astronomical telescope 


at the Royal Observatory, Helway, Egypt, 
will be received until February 15, 1950, 


January 9. 1950 





thereby extending the original bidding pe- 
riod scheduled to close December 15, 1949. 

As stated in an earlier report of this in- 
quiry (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
10, 1949), bids should be directed to the 
Rector of Fouad Ist University, Orman, Giza, 
Egypt. Conditions of tender and specifica- 
tions may be obtained, subject to a charge 
of US$5.75 per set, from the Egyptian Em- 
bassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington 
8, D. C.; Fouad lst University, Orman, Giza, 
Egypt; or the Chief Inspecting Engineer, 
Egyptian Government, 41 Tothill Street, 
London, England. 


Freight Cars To Be 
Purchased by Pakistan 


Pakistan’s Ministry of Communications 
wishes to receive bids until February 15, 
1950, covering the manufacture and delivery 
of meter-gage, jute-covered, 4-wheeled 
freight cars, M. C. J. type, to be used on the 
East Bengal Railway system. 

One set of documents, including bidding 
conditions, specifications, drawings, and 
blue prints, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Sealed bids should be directed to the office 
of the Director General of Railways, Rail- 
way Division, Ministry of Communications, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


New Bid Deadline on 
Egypts Irrigation Project 


The Ministry of Public Works in Egypt 
has announced that the date for opening 
bids in connection with a project involving 
drilling of artesian wells in Upper Egypt 
has been postponed until March 11, 1950. 
Details of the project were reported in the 
August 22, 1949, issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, and bids were originally scheduled 
for opening on October 3, 1949. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Equipments Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, under license, of several U. S. lines; 
retailer of industrial and automotive equip- 
ment and accessories), 35a Green Lane, 
Northwood, Middlesex, wishes to manufac- 
ture, under licensing arrangement, specialty 
items such as automotive parts and acces- 
sories, appliances, also hardware and tools. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Eugene A. Landoy (importing 
distributor), 64 Rue de la Reforme, Brussels, 
offers his services as a buying agent for 
United States department stores. 

3. Brazil—Jayme Benchimol & Companhia 
(export merchant), Travessa Padre Eutiquio, 
13/21 (Caixa Postal, 367), Belem, Para, offers 
to export shelled and unshelled Brazil nuts, 
true balata and massaranduba balata. 
Quality inspection is required under Bra- 
zilian law, and cost thereof is on account of 
exporters 

4. British Guiana—S. Davson & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 17 Water 
Street, Georgetown, wishes to export rum 
and settled lime juice. Further information 
including price quotations may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Cyprus—George S. Galatariotis & Sons 
Ltd. (general merchants), P. O. Box 19, 
Limassol, desires to export almonds and 
raisins, dried figs, potatoes and onions, to- 
bacco leaves, cumin and anise seeds, wines 
and spirits, carobs and carob kernels, gypsum 
plaster and gypsum stone, earth colors. 


6. Denmark—M. Hvitfeldt Hansen (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 28 Dronningens 
Tvaergade, Copenhagen K., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for artists’ tools (Swedish 
steel), such as chisels, gouges, and putty 
knives and spatulas for working wood, gyp- 
sum, and ceramics. One set of drawings of 
tools offered by firm is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

7. England—Advance Components Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Back Road, Shernhall 
Street, Walthamstow, London, E. 17, wishes to 
export radio and audio-frequency signal 
generators and attenuators, and other instru- 
ments for producing, testing, and servicing 
of radio and television sets. Descriptive cat- 
alog is obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—cC. S. A. Industries Limited 
(manufacturer), Avon Works, Wharf Street, 
Warwick, offers to export high-quality 
kitchen equipment such as sinks, cupboards, 
and cookers. Equipment made according to 
British Standard Specifications. Illustrated 
catalog and price lists may be obtained, on a 
loan basis, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

9. England—Industrial & International 
Agencies Ltd. (export merchant and sales 
agent), 39 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, 
offers to export direction indicators and stop 
signals for motorcycles. Descriptive pam- 
phlet is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—-Arthur Roch & Co. Ltd. (sole 
export agents), 16 Black Friars Lane, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E. C. 4, offers to ex- 
port 25 to 50 tons each month of high-quality 
chocolates, bon bons, cake and confections. 
Products are manufactured by C. Kunzle, 
Birmingham. Export price list is obtainable 
on a loan basis, from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Rowlands Electrica] Acces- 
sories Limited (manufacturer), R. E. A. L. 
Works, Hockley Hill, Birmingham 18, offers 
to export enameled metal plinth having elec- 
tric-lamp connection and removable heavy 
glass top plate for diffusion of light (used as 
base for flower vases and fish bowls). Di- 
mensions: Diameter at top, 8’’; at base, 
1114’’; over-all height, 2%’’. Illustrated 
leaflet and price information available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. England—G. A. Shankland Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 247 Grafton Road, London, N. W. 
5, offers to export rag books for children. A 
descriptive folder is available on a lcan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—A. B. Swain (Export) Ltd. 
(export merchant), 45 Whitehall, London, 
S. W. 1, offers to export 50 gross boxes each 
month of hand-made stationery in azure or 
white. Sample boxes of stationery will be 
furnished to interested firms on a loan basis, 
upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

14. England—John Vessey & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Brunswick Steel Works, 
Sheffield 2, wishes to export all grades of 
best-quality crucible cast steels, particularly 
cutlery steels. A catalog is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

15. England—Whytecarr Smith Limited 
(export merchant and sales agent), 49 
Knightsbridge Court, Sloane Street, London, 
S. W. 1, seeks markets for large regular sup- 
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plies of mica, direct from the mines in India. 
All grades are available, and products con- 
form to specifications of the Board of Mica 
Mission. 

16. Germany—Julius Huepeden (export 
merchant), 25 August Bolten Weg, Hamburg, 
offers to export all kinds of needles for hand 
and machine sewing, especially glovers’ nee- 
dles and shoe machine needles. Quantity 
and quality: per gross or dozen; any grade 
and quality up to highest perfection. 

17. Germany—Schmidt & Co., K. G. (man- 
ufacturer), Schwelm I/W., is interested in 
exporting furniture fittings. 

18. Germany—Math. Weingarten, Interna- 
tional Commercia] Agencies, Hansaring 43, 
Cologne, wishes to export fancy sour-sweet 
pickles, packed in 10-liter cans. 

19. Greece—Gerassimos D. Papalambrou 
(manipulator, packer, and exporter of to- 
bacco), 77 Karaiskaki Street, Patras, offers 
to export Agrinion aromatic tobacco in 
leaves. Description and quantities: Grade 
I, 1947 crop, 17,000 kilograms; Grade II, 1947 
crop, 6,000 kilograms; Grade I, 1948 crop, 
25,000 kilograms; Grade II, 1943 crop, 15,000 
kilograms. Further information including 
samples of tobacco and price quotations are 
obtainable, on a loan basis, upon request to 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. India—Nath Brothers (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kashi House, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi, wishes to export Kashmir 
hand-embroidered goods such as _ scarfs, 
skirts, housecoats, dressing gowns, and rugs; 
distinctive hand-made painted leather goods 
such as purses and ladies’ handbags; and 
fancy slippers. Photographs illustrating 
some of these articles are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. Italy—Mario Fava & Figli (manufac- 
turer), Cento (Ferrara), offers to export pat- 
ented automatic driers for food paste. I* is 
understood that the sale and exportation of 
firm’s output is done through Ditta Brai- 
banti, Milan, inasmuch as reciprocal con- 
tracts exist between the two firms. 

22. Italy—-MISAL—Macchine Industriali 
Soc. Acc. Leto (manufacturer), Via Vittor 
Pisani 14, Milan, desires to export lathes, 
milling machines, shapers, and drilling ma- 
chines. Firm is also interested in obtaining 
an agent for the entire United States, or 
agents in the following areas: West Coast, 
East Coast, Southern States. Illustrated 
catalog is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Japan—Asahi Toy Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), No. 22, 3-chome, 
Kuramae, Asakusa, Daito-Ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export all kinds of toys and novelties for 
children. 

24. Japan—Hara Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), Nippon Building, No. 
4, Tori 2-Chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export woolen, cotton, and 
rayon piece goods; rubber and canvas shoes; 
auto and cycle tires and tubes; cameras; 
optical goods; toys; fountain pens and pen- 
cils; harmonicas; wood-cut prints ; tiles; agar- 
agar; cultivated pearls. 

25. Japan—F. Kanematsu & Co., Ltd. fim- 
porter, exporter), P. O. Box 227, 119, Ito- 
Machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, is interested in ex- 
porting Japanese bamboo rakes and bamboo 
blinds. 

26. Japan—Masatomi Ohga, Yabase, Kuri- 
tagun, Shigaken, wishes to export dried 
mushrooms (Cortinellus Shiitake) and its 
stem powder. 

27. Japan—Taido Textile Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter and importer), No. 30, Hamacho Ni- 
chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export silk fabrics and scarfs, cotton 
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towels, bed spreads and pillow cases, table 
cloths (damask and linen handmade), cot- 
ton work gloves, embroidered woolen gloves, 
woolen baby sets, baby shoes, shoe laces, 
tapes, ribbons, shell buttons, mechanical 
toys, miniature lamps, and lighters. 

28. Madagascar.—Sté d’Etudes et d’Exploi- 
tations Miniéres Malgaches “Seren et Cie.” 
(producer), Isoraka (B. P. 111), Tananarive, 
offers to export Madagascar crystalline graph- 
ite. Firm states that two mines are being 
developed, and it is in a position to supply 50 
metric tons a month, beginning January 
1950, of high-quality flake graphite, 90-91% 
carbon content. In March and June 1950, 
the production will permit export of 100 
metric tons of graphite, 85-87% carbon, from 
one mine; and nearly 300 tons per month of 
graphite containing 89-91% carbon from the 
other mine. Firm believes the four diggings 
of the two main mines should give a total 
production of 400 metric tons per month by 
October 1950. 

29. Netherlands—N. V. Amsterdamsche 
Apparatenfabriek “A. F. A.” (manufacturer), 
Rapenburgerstraat 171, Amsterdam, offers to 
export good-quality precision drawing sets 
and parts. Further information and photo- 
graph of drawing instrument are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. Netherlands—Maatschappij de _ Fijn- 
houthandel N. V. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of timber), Jacob Van Lennepkade 
334, Amsterdam-W., offers to export round 
logs (mahogany) from Africa; also, sawn 
timber (teak and yang) from Bangxok. 

31. Netherlands—N. V. Metaalwarenfab- 
riek “De Specht” (manufacturer), Oosterd- 
warslaan 4/6, Apeldoorn, desires to export 
tools (painters’, fishermen’s, domestic); also, 
various metal household articles such as can 
openers, corkscrews, cheese slicers and ap- 
ple borers. Firm will furnish samples to in- 
terested United States firms at its expense. 

32. Netherlands—Van der Giessen, Limited 
(vegetable growers, preservers, and export- 
ers), 148 Ringdijk, Zwjindrecht, is interested 
in exporting its 1949 crop of vegetables in 
brine, such as silverskin onions, pickling on- 
ions, gherkins and cauliflower. 

33. Scotland—S. K. Products (Edinburgh) 
Limited (manufacturers’ jobber and ex- 
porter), 1 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, offers 
to export medium- to high-quality Tartan 
handkerchiejs, scarfs, silk and wool ties and 
novelties, crested items, leather goods, and 
“Scottish” jewelry. Firm is interested in 
contacting department stores in larger cities, 
and particularly in those cities where the 
population is largely of Scottish descent. 

34. Sweden—Export Goods Trading, F. Pet- 
tersson & Co. (export and commission mer- 
chant), Partille, offers on an outright sale 
basis the following safety-razor blades: 
“Matador stainless’ slit facette; thin Mata- 
dor, 0.10 mm. slit, gold enameled; blue Mata- 
dor, 0.10 mm. slit, blue enameled. Quality: 
Manufactured of best Swedish special steel. 
Quantity: 1,000,000-2,000,000 blades each 
month. Firm will furnish samples upon 
request. 

35. Union of South Africa—Konyn & Co 
(export merchants), 40, Cambridge Street, 
East London, Cape Province, wishes to ex- 
port canned jams, fruits, vegetables, sowps 
and fish; dried fruits and salted fish; essen- 
tial oils (orange, lemon, grapefruit); raw 
citrus juices (orange, lemon, grapefruit); 
concentrated juices; drying oils and crude 
fish body oils. Description and quantity of 
commodities offered for export are available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Export Opportunities 


36. Cyprus—George S. Galatariotis & Sons 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, general merchants 
and agents), P. O. Box 19, Limassol, seeks 
purchase quotations for edible oils, canned 
fish and meats. 

37. Ecuador—Casa Ortega (importer, re. 
tailer, wholesaler), P. O. Box 2754, Quito 
seeks quotations from manufacturers of te- 
ble service for hospitals, such as cups, plates 
jars, and containers. Firm states that it has 
import licenses on hand and is in a position 
to place immediate orders. 

38. Iran—Leos Cernik (manufacturers’ 
agent), Avenue Yusefabad, 91 Kutcheh Sam 
(P. O. B. 218), Tehran, seeks quotations for 
350-kw. slow-speed Diesel engine generating 
set and accessories. Further information 
may be obtained from Commercial Inte}li- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Japan—Takekoshi & Co., Ltd. (import- 
ers and exporters), No. 1, 3-chome, Ningyo- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks 
quotations for yarns (nylon or synthetic 
fibers) for weaving; cotton linters: carpet- 
weaving machinery; cotton looms; various 
kinds of used machinery. 

40. Saudi Arabia—Elyaffi & Abdulla Hashim 
Co, (importer, retailer, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 44, Jeddah, seeks 
quotations for sugar, tea, coffee, wheat and 
white flour, lentils, rice, canned fruits and 
other foodstuffs; cement; timber and wood; 
steel bars; barbed wire; writing papers, office 
and plain stationery. 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Belgium—R. Leclercq & C. Lucion (im- 
porting agent), 48 Rue Emile Bouillot, Brus- 
sels, seeks representation for deep-drawing, 
cold-rolled steel sheets suitable for steel fur- 
niture and motorcar body building, and for 
deep stamping. Specifications: 2 meters x 1 
meter, 0.5 millimeters and up. Firm states 
it is able to sell 300 tons of sheets per month 
in Belgium. 

42. Ecuador—Jorge E. Avegno (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturers’ agent), P. O. 
Box 184, Guayaquil, seeKs representation for 
tools, construction and roofing materials, 
marine paints, glassware, lighting fiztures, 
silverware, automotive products, and general 
merchandise. 

43. France—-GRAELLS (sales agent and 
commission merchant), 51 Rue Saint-Fran- 
cois, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks representation 
for own account or commission basis for all 
kinds of products utilized by shoe manufac- 
turers, such as sole leather, synthetic or ar- 
tificial leather, rubber and synthetic rubber 
soles, and abrasives. Firm seeks very good- 
quality products. Quantities will be stated 
upon receipt of offers. 

44. France—Société Anonyme des Etablis- 
sements Hartley et Pons (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Usine de la Croix Rompue, Ami- 
ens (Somme), desires representation for 
cloth-base rubber boots. Firm is a manufac- 
turer of molded rubber boots and states that 
it is in a position to undertake sales of Amer- 
ican manufactured cloth-base rubber boots 
throughout France. Also, firm wishes to act 
either as exclusive sales agent or as whole- 
sale distributor; in the latter case it would 
envisage stocking the goods that would be 
shipped to it in its warehouses at Amiens for 
distribution to its customers. 

45. Netherlands Handelsonderneming 
“VACEM” (wholesaler), 380 Weissenbruch- 
straat, The Hague, seeks representation for 
portable electric tools for wood- and metal- 
working. Current characteristics: 220/380 
AC, 50 cycles. 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Arab Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR REHABILITATION 
OF INDUSTRY 


Representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the old sector of Jerusalem are at- 
tempting to formulate plans to rehabilitate 
the industries and the economy of Arab Pales- 
tine, states a recent report from the United 
States Consulate General at Jerusalem. The 
dislocation of the Arab population and indus- 
tries caused by the Jewish-Arab hostilities, 
the lack of capital, essential raw materials, 
technical experts, skilled labor, and admin- 
istrative and commercial leaders in the area 
combine to make rehabilitation an extremely 
difficult operation. 

Chamber of Commerce officials recognize 
the impossibility of trying to rehabilitate all 
of the industries which were operating during 
the mandatory period and state that they are 
trying to reorganize the cement, textile, and 
arts and crafts industries. 

Under the mandatory government a com- 
pany was formed, with a capital of P£500,000, 
(P£1= US$2.80; prior to September 18, 1949, 
P£= US$4.03), to establish a cement factory. 
The Palestine Government authorized the re- 
lease of about $1,000,000 for the purchase of 
the necessary machinery and equipment from 
the United States, but this authorization was 
canceled after the outbreak of hostilities. 
The company is unable to resume its activ- 
ities at present, as most of its capital was 
deposited in the Arab National Bank which 
recently became insolvent. Officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce have advised the com- 
pany to try to sel] new shares of stock in 
Amman, Jordan, so that negotiations for the 
necessary equipment and plans for produc- 
tion can be reinitiated. 

In the textile industry, efforts are being 
made to form an organization to import yarn 
so that many hand looms, now idle, can re- 
sume operation. 

Special efforts are being made to promote 
the production of the arts and crafts which 
have particular religious and historical sig- 
nificance. These articles include items 
made of and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
testament covers, and boxes of olive wood, 
pottery, and glass. All of the raw materials 
necessary to make these articles are available 
in sufficient quantity, except shells for 
mother-of-pearl which must be imported. 


* 
Australia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 
(Dated December 16, 1949) 
Despite interest in the Federal election 


held in Australia on December 10, 1949, and 
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the disposition to plan economically in rela- 
tion to its outcome, industrial and com- 
mercial activity tended to increase in 
October and November. Attractive wool 
markets, a wheat yield far above average, 
and high prices for cattle and sheep have 
assured continued prosperity for the major 
lines of agricultural production. 

Recent coal-production figures from scat- 
tered mines indicate that output is above 
expectations and, although the total for the 
year will be below that for 1948, there ap- 
pears to be basis for the hope that supplies 
will be sufficient to meet requirements at 
present levels of consumption. 

Iron and steel production is also showing 
an encouraging upward trend, within the 
limits of coal and labor resources. Migrant 
labor from Europe is said to represent a suc- 
cessful addition to the labor supply. 

Increased exports of wool and curtailment 
of imports resulted in a net credit for Aus- 
tralia in the merchandise trade with the 
United States in October. Total imports 
from all sources since July, however, have 
exceeded total exports. 

Reintroduction of gasoline rationing on 
November 15, 1949, under Federal Govern- 
ment regulations, in all of Australia except 
the State of Tasmania, was perhaps the 
most contentious economic matter before 
Australia during the past 2 months. Per- 
sistently discussed in the Australian press 
and debated politically during the election 
campaign were questions relating to the 
necessity for reversion to rationing, alleged 
black-market operations, Government efforts 
to require farmers and other users to declare 
stocks accumulated prior to the reintroduc- 
tion of rationing, and possible availability 
of supplies from nondollar sources. 

As the Australian High Court ruled on 
July 6, 1949, that the wartime power to 
ration gasoline had become invalid, there 
was no control on consumption until Novem- 
ber 15 other than strict import control 
operated by the Federal Government. The 
State government of Tasmania refused to 
legislate for the reintroduction of rationing 
of gasoline and such control as exists there 
is in the hands of the oil companies. There 
appears to be sorne possibility that the labor 
government of New South Wales may abolish 
rationing before the new Commonwealth 
Government has had an opportunity to sur- 
vey the possibilities of increasing import 
supplies from nondollar areas. 

Nationalization of trading banks through 
competition from, or other action of, the 
Commonwealth Bank, was also a major cam- 
paign issue. Although the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in London 
dismissed on July 26, 1949, the Australian 
Federal Government's appeal against the 
action of the Australian High Court in ruling 
invalid the section of the Banking Act of 
1947 which made provision for the Common- 
wealth to take over private banks, it has 
been widely held that private banks could 
be squeezed out of business under provisions 
of the Banking Act which were not dis- 








allowed by the High Court, and there is some 
expectation that the new government may 
undertake to repeal the banking legislation 
to which it objects. 

Continuation of the upward-price trend is 
apparent in announcements by State and 
local authorities of increases applicable to 
gasoline and various foodstuffs, including 
beef, eggs, and sugar. An average increase 
of 14.5 percent in electricity charges, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1950, has been an- 
nounced by the Sydney Council. Retail 
prices of many imported goods are expected 
to rise in reflection of increased costs of the 
dollar components under the devalued Brit- 
ish or Australian pound. The retail price 
index number for total household expendi- 
ture in Sydney for the third quarter of 1949 
showed an increase of 5.5 percent from the 
level of the preceding month. 

In October it was feared that the coal 
miners’ determination to take 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion at the Christmas period would result 
in insufficient coal supplies to maintain the 
country’s industrial and service activities 
without a break and rationing was therefore 
contemplated. However, notwithstanding 
numerous short isolated stoppages, continu- 
ally improving output in New South Wales 
since the general coal strike ended on August 
15 has served to dispel the apprehension. 

Underground and open-cut production of 
black coal in New South Wales from the 
beginning of 1949 to December 10 amounted 
to 10,338,652 long tons, compared with 11,- 
721,400 long tons in the calendar year 1948. 
It was estimated that an additional 400,000 
long tons would be mined by the end of 1949. 
It was nevertheless apparent that Australian 
industry is restricted by lack of industrial 
power, and the Joint Coal Board (Common- 
wealth and New South Wales) has estimated 
that total requirements will total 15,800,000 
long tons in 1950, and will rise to 18,000,000 
long tons by 1953. The Coal Industry Tri- 
bunal rejected on December 12 the coal 
miners’ claim for a 35-hour week. 

Iron and steel production in September, 
compared with the previous highest monthly 
totals during the past 2 years, in thousands 
of long tons, was as follows: Pig iron, 107.7 
(100.5, September 1948); blooms and billets, 
113.7 (98.4, May 1949); and steel ingots (New 
South Wales only), 134.0 (113.2, May 1949). 

September production of superphosphate 
amounted to 125,500 long tons as against 
128,600 in August and 135,100 in May 1949, 
the largest output recorded. Sulfate-of- 
ammonia production, which was relatively 
small in July and August 1949, recovered to 
3,340 long tons in September, compared 
with substantially higher figures for months 
prior to July. The monthly average for 
1948-49 was 4,420 long tons. 

For October, the first full trade month 
under the recent 30.5 percent devaluation 
of currency, Australia showed a net credit 
in trade with the United States, exports 
thereto having exceeded imports therefrom 
by A£1,393,000. Principal factors were very 
much heavier taking of Australian wool by 











the United States and severe restrictions on 
imports of dollar goods. Imports from the 
United States amounted in value to A£2,- 
598,000 in October, which was A£735,000 
below the value for September and A£589,000 
below that for October 1948. 

Notwithstanding this, total imports into 
the Commonwealth during the first 4 
months of the trade year which began July 
1, 1949, exceeded exports by A£1,674,000, as 
against an export surplus of A£26,296,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1948-49. 

A substantial part of the imbalance is the 
result of a relative decline of A£9,712,000 in 
the value of exports, the 4 months’ totals 
being A£164,112,000 in 1948-49, and A£154,- 
400,000 in 1949-50. 

On the other hand, imports during the 
July—October period of 1949 valued at Af£156,- 
074,000 were A£18,258,000 above those in the 
same months of 1948. Import quantities of 
machinery, iron and steel, and electrical 
equipment have been considerably larger 
during the current fiscal year. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


A new trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Austria and Yugoslavia was signed in 
Belgrade on November 12, 1949, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Legation at 
Vienna. All trade between the two coun- 
tries during the period October 25, 1949, to 
October 24, 1950, is covered by the protocol, 
including special provisions for any barter 
transactions. 

The volume of trade called for each way 
under the new agreement is $28,000,000 as 
against the $21,000,000 specified in the pre- 
ceding agreement. 

Arrangements were concluded whereby a 
debt of approximately $2,000,000 which 
Yugoslavia owes for transit freight charges 
will be paid off in Yugoslav goods under 
the terms of the trade and payments agree- 
ment. 

The agreement further limits the allowable 
overdraft of goods in either direction to 
$4,000,000,000. 

Among the important commodities to be 
exported by Austria are: Sinter magnesite, 
8,000 tons; other magnesite, 10,000 tons; iron 
and steel ingots, 10,000 tons; rolled steel, 
25,000 tons; steel shapes, bands, etc., approx- 
imately 14,000 tons; ball bearings, $300,000; 
woodworking machines, etc., $300,000; mis- 
cellaneous machines, $400,000; telephone and 
‘telegraph equipment, $300,000; _ electric 
motors, generators, etc., $800,000; woodwork- 
ing tools and other tools, $800,000. 

Yugoslavia exports will include iron ore, 
360,000 tons; lead, 2,000 tons; copper, 750 
tons; zinc, 100 tons; ferro-manganese, 300 
tons; ferro-chrome, 800 tons; bauxite, 15,000 
tons; pyrites, 20,000 tons; burned pyrites, 
50,000 tons; chrome ore, 11,000 tons; fruit 
and vegetables, $1,600,000; red wine, 3,000 
hectoliters; skins, $1,000,000; fowl, $400,000; 
corn, 25,000 tons; tobacco, 1,000 tons. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated December 23, 1949) 


The price of Bolivian tin fell to 74 cents 
in December 1949 as compared with 99 cents 
in September. Some reductions in mining 
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operations have already occurred and more 
are expected. The Hochschild Co. reached 
an agreement with its workers at the Unifi- 
cada mine early in December, allowing it to 
discharge about 40 percent of the total 
complement of about 3,000, if it paid full 
retirement benefits, and retained low com- 
missary prices. This should curtail produc- 
tion about 20 percent, or by approximately 
900 tons per year. The workers have ac- 
cepted the settlement peaceably, but one 
union leader is said to be attempting to 
create dissatisfaction, and a further price 
drop may force the company to reopen nego- 
tiations on commissary prices. Hochschild 
has also announced the closing of the 
Morococala mine—a producer of 204 metric 
tons of tin in 1948—with the consequent 
discharge of between 200 and 300 workers. 
The Patino Co. may also have to reduce 
operations at various properties. Wolfram 
producers are either reducing operations or 
considering this action because of low prices. 

Congress adjourned on December 15 with- 
out approving the settlement with the 
Foreign Bondholders’ Protective Council in 
1948, without considering the 1950 budget, 
without effecting tax reform, or without 
enacting petroleum legislation designed to 
attract foreign capital. On the last day of 
the session, however, it levied a 1-cent-per- 
pound tax on tin exports for the Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway, a l-cent tax for 
the La Paz-Beni Railroad, and a 30 percent 
tax on dividends paid on bearer shares held 
abroad for other public works 

Congress also imposed a 5-percent tax on 
certain imports for the school construction 
program and authorized Bolivian banks to 
buy certificates of the forced loan and to 
use them as part of their legal reserve 

Congress pledged the Bolivian Government 
to meet all construction costs in excess of 
US$24,000,000 for the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway; authorized the Banco Central 
to contract a dollar loan to enable YPFB to 
complete its refinery construction program; 
and approved the Bretton Woods Agreements, 
ordering the transfer of Bolivia’s quota of 
dollars to the International Monetary Fund 

Accentuation of production, fiscal, and 
foreign-exchange problems intensified the 
debate over devaluation of the boliviano 
The mining interests insist that the partial 
devaluation, effected by decrees of October 
permitting them to sell part of their foreign 
exchange at differential rates, is insufficient 
to restore the competitive position of the 
industry. The Minister of Hacienda has 
appointed a special committee to study the 
problem, and one of the points on the agenda 
of the President’s Emergency Finance Com- 
mittee is “stability” of the exchange 

Foreign-exchange stringency caused by fall- 
ing mineral prices also impelled the Ministry 
of Hacienda to initiate a study of the schedule 
specifying the exchange rates at which vari- 
ous importations may be effected. Probably 
only a very few essential products of mass 
consumption will remain at 42, and a wide 
range of commodities will be raised from 42 
and 56 to the free-market rate. The foreign- 
exchange deficit in 1949 was reportedly in 
excess of US$10,000,000, and merchants’ im- 
porting quotas in 1950 will be substantially 
less than the 1949 quotas. 

A recent letter of the Minister of Hacienda 
to the Banco Central indicates that the Gov- 
ernment does not intend to keep the official 
free-exchange rate in intimate relationship 
with the black-market rate, but rather will 
permit a considerable differential to develop 
so long as it is convinced that only a small 
share of exporters’ exchange is escaping to 
the black market. The present differential is 
between 15 and 20 points. 

The press recently reported a break-down 
in informal negotiations for a clearing agree- 
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ment between Czechoslovakia and Boliy 
predicted that a commercial ag 
Italy would soon be signed, _ 

October tin exports amounted to Only 2,296 
metric tons, but November exports reached 
the high level of 3,701 metric tons, presum.- 
ably because the tin companie 
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‘ S were export. 
ing as much as possible before the price 
dropped further. 

The General Law of Obligatory Social Secu- 
rity, which was decreed in January 1949, was 
passed with minor modifications by both 
Houses in the congressional session just re. 
cessed and has gone to the President for 
promulgation. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KEROSENE: DrRAW-BaAcCK ON Customs 
Duty TO COMPENSATE FOR CURRENCY 
DEVALUATION 


British Guiana importers have been ad- 
vised by a notice published in the Official 
Gazette of November 2, 1949, that the gov- 
ernment will refund the customs duty paid 
on imports of kerosene to, the extent of 2 
cents per imperial gallon when imported in 
bulk and in drums, and of 5.4 cents per im- 
perial gallon when imported in cases. Re- 
funds are made through the local Commodity 
Control Organization. Claims should be sub. 
mitted within one calendar month from the 
date on which the customs duty is paid, and 
must be supported by the related customs- 
duty entry or warrant The increase in price 
recently applied to petroleum products, made 
necessary by the currency devaluation, will 
not be extended to kerosene but will be 
compensated for by the above draw-back of 
the customs duty 

|The above prices are in British Guiana 
currency of 100 cents to the British Guiana 
dollar; the latter equals approximately 
$0.5882 in United States currency. |] 


Y 
Canada 
Economic Conditions 


CABINET EXPANDED TO 22 MEMBERS 


The Canadian Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply and the Department of 
Mines and Resources will be reorganized into 
three departments, according to the provi- 
sions of the recently prorogued first session 
of the twenty-first Canadian Parliament, 
thus raising the total number of Cabinet 
ministers to 22. 

The new departments will be Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Resources and Develop- 
ment, and Citizenship and Immigration. 
The new Mines and Technical Surveys De- 
partment will handle only oil and minerals 
and will lead in the search for new deposits. 
Immigration and Indian affairs, formerly 
under Mines and Resources, will be transfer- 
red to the new Citizenship and Immigration 
Department. Citizenship will be moved 
there from the State Secretary’s Department 
tesources and Development will take over 
some of the functions of Mines and Re- 
sources—those dealing with national parks, 
wildlife, forests, and administration 


LAC PERMITTED FREE ENTRY FOR 
SPECIFIED PERIOD 
By Order-in-Council P. C. 6089, dated 
December 1, 1949, a new item, designated 
as tariff item 254b, was inserted in the Cana- 
dian tariff providing for the free entry under 
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all tariffs during the period October 1, 1949, 
September 30, 1951. The item reads: 
i crude, seed or stick when imported by 
manufacturers of bleached shellac for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of bleached 
shellac in their own factories.” 

Prior to the establishment of this new 
tariff item, crude, seed or stick lac, regard- 
jess of its ultimate use, was classified for 
duty purposes under tariff item 254 (iii) and 
dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem upon im- 
portation from the United States. Classifi- 
cation under tariff item 254 (iii) still applies 
unless the material meets the requirements 
as set forth in new tariff item 254b. 


IMPORT CONTROLS REMOVED ON POWDERED 
MILK AND TIN 


Canadian import controls on powdered 
milk, tariff item 43a, and on tin, in blocks, 
pigs or bars, tariff item 343, have been re- 
voked, according to customs memoranda 
dated December 21, 1949 

Controls on these commodities were ad- 
ministered under the Export and Import 
Permits Act, the life of which has been ex- 
tended to July 31, 1951. Of the 67 items 
originally under import control, only rice 
and scrap iron and steel remain. Import 
controls under this authority, established 
mainly because of Canada’s international 
commitments, an example of which was tin 
under the combined tin-allocation commit- 
tee, and rice under the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, are 
distinct from the import controls under the 
Foreign Exchange Conservation Act. The 
latter legislation, as the name implies, con- 
trols imports as a means of conserving 
United States dollar reserves, and is consider- 
ably more extensive. 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION BROADENED FOR 
GASOLINE ANTI-OXIDANTS 


By Order-in-Council P. C. 6088, dated De- 
cember 1, 1949, tariff item 716 was broadened 
and reinserted in the Canadian tariff pro- 
viding for the entry during the period 
September 15, 1949, to July 31, 1951, of “Gaso- 
line anti-oxidants for use in the manufac- 
ture of gasoline.” The rates of duty under 
this new tariff item are: British preferential 
tariff, 15 percent; most-favored-nation 
tariff, which applies to the United States, 20 
percent; and general tariff, 25 percent. 

Formerly the gasoline anti-oxidants had to 
be imported by manufacturers of gasoline for 
use exclusively in the production of gasoline 
in their own plants in order to be classified 
under item 716. Now the anti-oxidants may 
be imported under this item regardless of 
the importer so long as the ultimate use is as 
stated. 


Cevlon 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
|Dated December 9, 1949] 


During the second month of devaluation 
the cost-of-living index in Ceylon went up 
three points as it had in October. It is gen- 
erally expected that cost of living will con- 
tinue to increase. The full effect of indi- 
vidual price increases on imports is probably 
hot yet felt. It is quite probable that im- 
port prices will increase. 

The House of Representatives passed the 
Central Bank bill with few amendments. 
The bill was to go to the Senate shortly and 
was expected to be approved before the end 
of 1949. 

The House also has passed a bill author- 
izing the Government to raise a loan of 400,- 
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000,000 rupees for the financing of national 
development projects during the next 3 
years. 

A food-production program is under way. 
The principal purpose of the drive is to in- 
crease the production and yield of rice. It 
is also planned to establish a more rigorous 
control over imports and local distribution 
of foodstuffs. The Ministry of Food prob- 
ably will increase subsidies on domestic 
crops. 

Among the measures adopted to provide 
for immediate action on the program for 
increasing food production has been the ap- 
proval by the House of Representatives of a 
bill to establish the Gal Oya Development 
Board. Money has been appropriated for 
operations during the first year of the board's 
existence, and the board is endeavoring to 
recruit a staff. 

Tea prices, after reaching a peak for the 
year in November, were declining early in 
December. Rubber prices, on the other hand, 
were rising steadily. Coconut prices also 
advanced and may go still higher in view 
of the fact that talks between Ceylon and 
the United Kingdom over the continuance of 
the copra contract for 1950 were concluded 
without an agreement. On the other hand, 
prices may stabilize at a lower level if these 
talks are resumed. 

New exchange-control regulations effective 
December 1 require that special permits be 
obtained for remittances to India. Such re- 
mittances, which have heretofore been con- 
siderable, are expected to be reduced. 

For the first time since February 1949 the 
customs returns at the end of October showed 
a small favorable balance of trade. This 
balance largely resulted from an adjustment 
downward of the value of food imports for 
the first 10 months. The customs returns 
also indicated that Ceylon’s dollar earnings 
for October were several times higher than 
those of September and August. 

Agreed estimates of imports and exports 
between Ceylon and India following a recent 
Indo-Ceylon trade talks have now been re- 
leased. During the calendar year 1950 Ceylon 
is expected to export to India 20,000 tons of 
copra and coconut oil in terms of oil, 4,000 
tons of rubber, and among other things 
quantities of graphite, cacao beans, citro- 
nella oil, and unmanufactured tobacco. In- 
dia has undertaken to supply Ceylon with 
large quantities of coal, cotton yarn, and 
foodstuffs Dispatches from India to the 
local press have stressed the possible harm- 
fui effects of the pact on India’s coconut and 
rubber industries. 

The Government has announced that pur- 
chases of its supplies in foreign countries 
will be made through the Crown agents. A 
purchasing office set up by the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment in its establishment in London has 
been disbanded. 

The Minister of Industries has established 
an Industrial Products Regulation Board 
which will administer an act intended to 
limit the importation of certain products 
locally produced. The board will meet soon 
to prepare a list of products to be controllea 
and regulations governing their entry. 

A Ceylon trade-union representative at- 
tended the new International Trade Union 
Organization being set up in London. Plans 
were going forward for the meeting of the 
ILO in the hill country during January. 

Basic wages for rubber workers have been 
reestablished at the rates in effect prior to 
the suspension of the Wages Board Control. 
Wage increases have been made in the tea- 
growing industry. 





The installation of two new factories in- 
creases the production capacity of national 
fertilizer plants in Brazil to 125,000 metric 
tons annually. 


x ’ 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI WITH 
MExICco APPROVED 


The Chile-Mexico Commercial Modus Vi- 
vendi of July 5, 1949, was approved by the 
Mexican Senate on October 27, 1949, accord- 
ing to a report dated December 14, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Mexico 
City. The decree approving the modus 
vivendi was published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 9, 1949. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal un- 
conditional and unlimited most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in import and export customs 
duties and accessory charges, and other 
customs formalities and regulations. 

Exception from most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is made by Chile for preferential treat- 
ment now accorded or to be accorded in the 
future to neighboring countries; and by Mex- 
ica for bordering countries and for Cuba; and 
by both countries for preferences in existing 
or future customs unions. 

The agreement is to remain in effect from 
July 1, 1949, to July 1, 1950. Both countries 
agree to begin negotiations for a broader 
Treaty of Commerce to replace this modus 
viviendi, as soon as possible. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 21, 1949, for an announcement of the ap- 
proval by Chile of this modus viviendi.] 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON SPECIFIED COMMODITIES 
REMAIN AT TRADE-AGREEMENT LEVEL 


The United States Embassy at Bogota re- 
ports that the Colombian import duties on 
specified commodities remain at the rates 
applicable prior to the termination of the 
United States-Colombia Trade Agreement on 
December 1, 1949. These duty rates, which 
apply to items included in the Chile-Colom- 
bia Trade Agreement, are applicable to im- 
ports from the United States under the most- 
favored-nation provision of existing general 
agreements between the United States and 
Colombia. 

The commodities affected, with the current 
rates of import duty, are as follows: 


Duty in 


pe ROR 
per 
gross 
Tariff kilo- 
No Description gram 
10 Oats and other cereals, crushed, 
pearled, husked, excluding wheat... 0. 08 
21 Grains and vegetables designated 
under Numerals 18 to 20, preserved 
in tins, ete . 50 
22 Fresh fruits . 20 
23 ~Fruits ofall kind, dried in the natural 25 
24.B Fruits preserved in their own juice, in 
sirup or in liquor 50 
144 Meats different from those classified 
under Numerals 46 and 47, and fish, 
unprepared, smoked, in brine, dry, 
ete 30 
15 Meats different from those classified 
under Numerals 46 and 47, fish, pre- 
served in oil, sauce, ete 10 
4K) Milk, condensed, evaporated or in 
powder 10 
55 Shellfish, lobster, preserved or alive . 30 
96 Tanned hides without hair, thin and 
light weight 2. 00 
05 A The same, of calfskin - 1. 50 
635 Vaccines and serums for veterinary 
use Ol 
(40 Disinfectants, insecticides, and fungi- 
cides Ol 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
31, 1949, and December 5, 1949, for earlier 
announcements. } 
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Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated December 5, 1949) 


During November 1949 the free-market 
exchange rate varied between 8.25 and 8.65 
Costa Rican colones to the dollar, a some- 
what more favorable and stable range than 
in October, when sales of dollars as high as 
10 colones were reported (the official selling 
rate remains at 5.67 colones to the dollar). 
The appreciation of the currency appears to 
be due in part to the general confidence 
shown toward the new administration of 
President Ulate, who was inaugurated No- 
vember 8, in contrast to preinauguration 
apprehension regarding his fiscal policies, 
which was probably one cause of the October 
depreciation. The other factor responsible 
for the more favorable exchange situation 
was the news that the price of coffee, the 
country’s principal export, was soaring to 
new high levels on the New York market. 
Much of the enthusiasm was dampened, 
however, by the realization that the high 
coffee prices would not redound entirely to 
the country’s coffers since almost 50 percent 
of the crop had been sold on futures 
contracts. 

Before, during, and shortly after the as- 
sumption of office by the Ulate administra- 
tion, Costa Rica was visited by no less than 
seven technical advisors and experts from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Deyelopment and the International 
Monetary Fund. The purpose of each visit 
was to assist in finding a solution to Costa 
Rica’s unfavorable balance of trade and in 
strengthening the colon, if possible. All the 
experts left without the Government's publi- 
cizing any definite new plans. During No- 
vember, however, President Ulate appointed a 
10-man Technical Advisory Committee of 
prominent Costa Rican financial and eco- 
nomic figures to the Ministry of Economy 
and Finance with the assignment of finding 
a workable solution to Costa Rica’s economic 
problems. A new banking law, a new con- 
trol of foreign exchange, and a stricter con- 
trol over imports as such were considered 
of primary necessity. Final plans on these 
projects have not yet been given approval, 
but the targets are the reduction of the 
Government's expenses by 20 percent, the 
retirement of about 30,000,000 colones of 
Treasury drafts issued by the Banco Nacional, 
and the reduction of the external and in- 
ternal debt. It is believed that coffee ex- 
porters supporting the attempt at an eco- 
nomically sound solution have agreed to 
receive income from their sales at the official 
rate of exchange, and it appears that sup- 
port for devaluation definitely has lost 
ground. 

The Minister of Finance has stated that 
decree-law No. 33 of March 9, 1939, will be 
applied, requiring a 100 percent duty sur- 
charge against imports from all countries 
whose trade balance with Costa Rica was 
unfavorable by more than 50 percent by 
value during the preceding year. Né@tions 
having trade agreements with Costa Rica 
(includes United States), most-favored- 
nation countries, and Latin American re- 
publics will be excepted. The decree was 
originally passed to exclude German and 
Japanese imports. 

Decree-law No. 844 of November 7, 1949, 
approved the convention between the United 
States and the Republic of Costa Rica for 
the establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission. The convention 
formerly had been ratified by the United 
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States Senate and signed by President 
Truman. 

Much attention has been given to the con- 
tract of the United States banana company 
now undergoing study by the National As- 
sembly of Costa Rica. After long and in- 
conclusive governmental discussions on the 
petroleum contract with a United States oil 
company, the latter withdrew from the 
contract. 

During November, both the general indexes 
rose over the October figures. The whole- 
sale-price figure rose from 233.47 to 240.23, 
and the cost-of-living figure from 254.12 to 
257.25, both indexes using 1936=— 100. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated December 20, 1949) 


A new tax program announced December 
16 injected an element of uncertainty in busi- 
ness in the Dominican Republic. The tax 
modifications were to become effective Janu- 
ary 1,1950. They call for replacement of the 
114-percent sales tax, applying to both im- 
ported and domestic merchandise, by a 5-per- 
cent tax on the gross value of imported and 
domestic merchandise, including commodi- 
ties for export except that the new tax will 
be 1 percent when applied to sugar and mo- 
lasses and that imported petroleum products, 
as well as domestic rice, beans, corn, plan- 
tains, and “other minor crops’’ are exempt 
from the new 5-percent tax. Another meas- 
ure increases the taxes on exports of cacao 
and ccffee. In addition, law No. 227, pub- 
lished December 18, 1949, increases the ex- 
cise on tobacco products and alcoholic bever- 
ages 

It was announced that the new tax modifi- 
cations were enacted in part to correct defi- 
ciencies in the sales-tax legislation. The lat- 
ter tax had been difficult to collect, and there 
had been considerable tax evasion. The new 
5-percent rate is applied once, and to the 
gross value of merchandise (which includes 
the duty- and tax-paid value of merchandise 
in the case of imports). Under the former 
sales tax, the 1!.-percent rate was applied 
each time that the merchandise changed 
hands, with the result that the total charge 
might in some cases amount to the equivalent 
of 7 or 8 percent. 

Exemption of imported gasoline from the 
new 5-percent tax, combined with removal 
of the former 1',-percent sales tax (which 
had applied to gasoline) is expected to per- 
mit a reduction in the retail price of gasoline. 

The agricultural outlook continued satis- 
factory in November, with farmers engaged 
in harvesting good crops of rice, coffee, fruit, 
and vegetables. The peanut harvest was 
more than twice as large as the 1948 crop, 
and current plantings are being reduced 
Good rainfall in the Cibao facilitated trans- 
planting of tobacco from seedbeds. There 
was an increase in the area planted to sweet- 
potatoes. Most food prices remained steady 
or declined slightly during the month. 

The harvesting and drying of coffee and 
cacao beans were delayed by unseasonally 
heavy rainfall in the Cibao, but the high 
coffee prices and good returns on cacao beans 
were stimulating efforts to market these 
products. Recent heavy rains are reported 
to have damaged the coffee crop, and exports 
from the new crop may be at least 10 percent 
less than those from the 1948-49 harvest. 
The sugar mills were not to begin grinding 
operations until the end of December. 





The Department of Agriculture moved dur. 
ing the month from Ciudad Trujillo into the 
building of the Agricultural Institute at San 
Cristobal. The move was designed to cen. 
tralize all agricultural activities, includin 
experimentation, education, and administra. 
tion. 

October imports in terms of value reflected 
a decline of more than 20 percent, as com- 
pared with imports during the preceding 
month, and were considerably under the 
figure for October 1948 Exports, on the 
other hand, increased during October by 
some 30 percent over September figures, but 
were also well under the October 1948 figure 
Ten-month cumulative totals for 1949 
showed a decline of 14 percent in exports 
and 38 percent in imports, in terms of Value 
as compared with the corresponding totals 
for the preceding year. 

Official price indexes for October showed 
little change in retail prices as compared 
with the preceding month, although whole- 
sale prices rose slightly. However, compared 
with indexes covering October 1948, whole- 
sale prices reflected a decline of 19 percent 
and retail prices a decline of 12 percent. 

A recent Government law requires prop- 
erty Owners in urban areas to build on vacant 
lots or pay taxes amounting to 5 percent of 
the appraised value of the property. The 
purpose of the measure is to stimulate build- 
ing construction in urban areas. 

The social-security law was modified to 
include under its privileges the agricultural 
workers on small farms 

The recently acquired cargo vessel of the 
State Merchant Fleet, the Yoro, of 4,200 tons, 
departed on its initial voyage to the United 
States with a cargo of bananas, coffee, and 
cacao. The Yoro will establish regular servy- 
ices between New York and all the ports of 
the Dominican Republic 


| i! | 
Kl Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated December 9, 1949) 


Following the normal seasonal trend, both 
wholesale and retail trade improved notice- 
ably during November 1949 in which the 
coffee-picking season got under way. Mer- 
chants were heavily stocked in practically 
all lines of merchandise, but they antici- 
pated a good Christmas trade and unusually 
good business conditions in the early months 
of 1950. Sales agents reported that because 
of the large inventories held by most dealers, 
importers were ordering slowly, but it was 
expected that import orders would pick up 
after the first of the year 

Local banks reported collections as gen- 
erally satisfactory. Only a relatively few 
Salvadoran firms were unable to meet their 
import obligations promptly, and these were 
firms which, generally speaking, were tem- 
porarily short of working capital as a result 
of unusually large stocks on hand. The 
Christmas trade was expected to greatly im- 
prove their situation. Sight drafts contin- 
ued as the normal credit media for 
Salvadoran import shipments 

During November, the first 29,600 bags of 
the 1949-50 coffee crop were exported, going 
almost entirely to the United States. The 
harvest was generally under way throughout 
the country, except in the higher areas. Ex- 
port prices continued to climb throughout 
most of the month, starting at $45 (United 
States currency) per 100 pounds f. o. b. Sal- 
vadoran port for good washed coffees and 
reaching a high point of $56.50. By the end 
of the month the market had leveled off at 
approximately $54. There was little activity 
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during the first week of December with 
galvadoran shippers holding out for $54 and 
few buyers at that price. 

Exporters were worried over the fact that 
most of the Dece mber shipments were con- 
signed to the eastern coast of the United 
States, and there appeared to be not enough 
shipping scheduled to handle that traffic. 
It was hoped that with the assigning of an 
extra ship to that run all shipments would 
move out on time. 

The Coffee Federation of Central America 
and Mexico has recommended that its mem- 
ber countries send delegations to the United 
States to negotiate price adjustments with 
the importers and roasters, with the assist- 
ance of the United States Government, on 
coffee sales contracts closed early in the 
season at “low prices.’ Salvadoran coffee 
growers, however, are reported to be showing 
no special interest in the idea, and exporters 
report that growers already are making deliv- 
eries against early contracts closed when 
prices were far below current quotations. 
They expect that the percentage of Salva- 
doran growers who will not comply with their 
contracts will be negligible. 

The Compania Salvadorena de Café still 
estimated in November that the 1949 crop 
would total about 1,035,000 bags. According 
to the company, 752,500 bags already had 
been committed for export There was no 
carry-over from the 1949 crop 

Two of the country’s 24 sugar mills had 
begun milling, and the 1949-50 sugar-grind- 
ing season was expected to be generally under 
way by December 15. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture had made a preliminary estimate 
that production in 1949-50 would amount to 
93.331 short tons of plantation sugar com- 
pared with the 1948-49 crop of 23,695 tons 
It was believed, however, that production 
might exceed 25,000 tons. A quota of 18,000 
tons had been reserved for domestic con- 
sumption. The largest part of Salvador's 
surplus sugar production is usually exported 
to Honduras 

As a result of its continuing export trade 
balance, El Salvador has ample gold and 
foreign-exchange reserves. Dollar and gold 
holdings of the Central Reserve Bank as of 
November 30, 1949, totaled $33,571,481, com- 
pared with only $27,569,993 on the same date 
in 1948 

On December 14, loan and guaranty agree- 
ments were signed whereby the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
will loan the Lempa River Hydroelectric Com- 
mission $12,545,000 for the electrification of 
the Lempa River. The project calls for the 
installation of a 30,000-kw. hydroplant which 
is expected to contribute greatly to the de- 
velopment of this country. Long-range plans 
envision an ultimate expansion to 100,000- 
kw. installed generating capacity. The 
Lempa River Commission hopes that actual 
construction work on the dam site at 
Guayabo can be begun next May. Invita- 
tions to bid on construction contracts will 
shortly be released 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated December 5, 1949) 


The Finnish export balance continued in 
October 1949, for the fifth month in success- 
sion, with exports at a higher level than in 
September, which was the previous high for 
the year. The trade deficit for the first 10 
months of 1949 decreased to 1,369,000,000 
Finnish marks, compared with 2,106,000,000 
marks for the first 9 months and 6,500,000,000 
marks for the first 10 months of 1948. The 
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October exports of sawn timber and chemical 
pulp were the greatest during any 1 month 
since the end of the war. The lumber and 
sulfite-pulp exports through October 1949 
exceeded considerably those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Other exports that 
exceeded those for the corresponding period 
of 1948 were prefabricated houses, newsprint, 
ore, round timber, and plywood. 

No wheat or rye was imported in October 
1949 as import quotas already were filled. 
Coal imports dropped sharply, being almost 
1,000,000 tons smaller by the end of Octo- 
ber than a year earlier. Increased consump- 
tion of butter, following elimination of 
rationing, created a shortage and 700 tons 
were purchased from Denmark for delivery 
in Finland before Christmas. 

A Finnish trade delegation was negotiating 
the annual bilateral trade agreement with 
the U. S. S. R. in December. Finland hopes 
to keep approximately the same level of 
trade. However, Finland is 75 to 80 percent 
self-sufficient in grain and no longer needs 
the large grain imports from the U.S. S. R. 
which it received in 1948. Decreased repara- 
tions demands on its metal industry gives 
Finland a surplus capacity adapted to pro- 
ducing goods suitable for Soviet markets. 
Increased imports of petroleum products 
from the U. S. S. R. appear to be one solu- 
tion of the trade problem. Trade negotia- 
tions with Rumania and Bulgaria also were 
taking place in Moscow. A trade agreement 
with Italy was signed in November and trade 
negotiations with Western Germany were to 
take place in December. 

There has been a lessening of apprehension 
in Finland that trade liberalization meas- 
ures among OEEC countries will result in 
Finland’s being partly excluded from west- 
ern European markets. Following the Annecy 
negotiations, Finland is preparing a new 
customs tariff based largely on ad valorem 
duties, rather than specific duties as at 
present. 

The damage to Finnish agriculture from 
summer frosts is estimated to total 2,500,- 
000,000 marks. In addition, it is estimated 
that about 5 percent or 12,500,000 kilograms 
of wheat was frost-damaged so severely that 
it is impossible to sell it to the mills. 

There are 49 incorporated agricultural- 
machinery stations in Finland, of which 24 
were established during 1949. Most stations 
have from 10 to 30 shareholders, although 
one has 200 shareholders. The equipment 
available includes such items as tractors, 
threshing machines, and ditch-digging plows. 
The Minister of Supply stated that controls 
on passenger automobile sales were to be 
removed at the end of the year. 

The Finnish Foreign Office has requested 
permission to export lumber from Inari, in 
northern Finland, through a Norwegian port. 
River transportation through Petsamo is cut 
off, and the long distance and hilly terrain 
make transportation southward to Rovaniemi 
unprofitable. 

Finland's foreign obligations remained 
steady during October, but the internal debt 
increased slightly. Currency issue, Treasury 
bills, and rediscounts by the Bank of Fin- 
land remained normal. Total savings showed 
a sharp increase over September, reassuring 
those who feared that the postwar rise had 
reached its peak. The number of bank- 
ruptcies by October 1949 was already equal 
to the total in 1947 and 1948. 

The Committee on Monetary Reform, 
appointed by the Bank of Finland, has pro- 
posed that a new monetary unit, the Riksi 
(“Riks” in Swedish), equivalent to 100 
Finnish marks, be adopted by 1953, although 
the new unit would circulate simultaneously 
with the mark before official adoption. A 
supplementary budget, the last for 1949, was 
to be submitted to the Diet in December. 


Preliminary reports indicated that the 
amount would be considerable, including 
almost 1,000,000,000 marks for equalization 
of fertilizer prices, which increased abroad 
during 1949. The 1950 budget was under 
consideration by the Diet Finance Committee. 

The monthly cost-of-living index rose 15 
points or 1.8 percent in October to 828 
(August 1938—July 1939=100) with principal 
increases in food and clothing. The whole- 
sale price index (1935=100) increased i0 
points or 0.9 percent to 1134 during October. 
The largest items in the increase are prod- 
ucts of agriculture (39 points) and of for- 
estry (20 points). The index of imported 
goods showed an increase of only 6 points. 
Preliminary calculations concerning the No- 
vember wage adjustment cost-of-living index 
which was to be announced in December 
indicated that the new figure would be about 
113. Under the existing wage control, if the 
index rose to 115, there would be an auto- 
matic wage increase of 5.5 percent. The sub- 
ject of whether wage control in its present 
form should be continued in 1950 is under 
discussion and probably will be an important 
issue during the presidential campaign. 

Unemployment was increasing more rap- 
idly than in 1948, with a total of more than 
37,000 unemployed by November 19—over 
75 percent more than expected. Unemploy- 
ment was most critical in rural districts, 
particularly among the lumber workers in 
the Provinces of Oulu and Lapland. A sup- 
plementary amount of 950,000,000 marks for 
unemployment relief was provided by the 
Diet on November 11, 1949. Following the 
discontinuation of salary controls for mu- 
nicipal employees on November 10, various 
municipalities granted wage increases 
amounting to two salary classes, in some 
cases retroactive to February 1, 1949. 


Iran 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated December 2, 1949) 


The impact of sterling devaluation con- 
tinues to be felt in certain branches of Iran’s 
national economy. Export trade has de- 
clined steadily since devaluation, while in- 
creased competition from imports has ad- 
versely affected operations in certain indus- 
tries, particularly textiles. Letters of credit 
opened for imports in the month ended Oc- 
tober 22, 1949, amounted to 473,130,380 rials 
($1=—32 rials) in contrast to 897,404,300 rials 
in the preceding month, and a 7-month aver- 
age of about 577,000,000 rials. Excluding 
heavy imports of wheat, wheat flour, and 
sugar, during the 3-month period ended Oc- 
tober 22, imports were still considerably 
above the levels of the corresponding period 
in the preceding year. 

The abolition of the Government Sugar 
Monopoly was recently announced by the 
Council of Ministers. Importers may now 
import sugar without the special permits 
previously required from the monopoly. 
The Government, however, will continue to 
establish a quota for sugar and is expected to 
make available 100 percent of the foreign- 
exchange requirements at the official rate of 
exchange. 

The trend of wholesale prices has been 
downward, the Tehran index declining to 600 
on October 22 (723 in October 1948) from 661 
in the preceding month. A sharp drop was 
also registered by the Tehran cost-of-living 
index, the respective figures being 770 and 
810, but the national cost-of-living index 
rose slightly to 993 from 984. 

Although relief measures have been 
adopted by the Plan Organization, the food 
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situation in villages of Azerbaijan continues 
difficult. The Plan Organization has allo- 
cated 6,000,000 rials to produce vaccines as 
part of a program to check a rather serious 
outbreak in November of rinderpest in 
Khorassan Province, which threatens some 
300,000 head of cattle in the infected area. 

An agreement providing a legal basis for 
operations in Iran by the British Bank of 
Iran and the Middle East (formerly known 
as the Imperial Bank of Iran) was rati- 
fied by the Iranian Council of Ministers on 
November 25. According to this agreement, 
which was concluded on November 13 after 
several months of negotiation, the British 
Bank of Iran and the Middle East has been 
authorized to sell foreign-exchange certifi- 
cates to a limited amount above those bought 
from exporters. 

Further progress has been made in the 
preparatory work for carrying out the Seven- 
Year Development Program. During recent 
weeks, the Iranian Government has engaged 
a number of foreign specialists, including 
construction, hydraulic, and railroad engi- 
neers, and forestry experts. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CORRECTION: LEGALIZATION OF CERTIFI- 
CATES OF ORIGIN ON SHIPMENTS TO IRAQ 
No LONGER REQUIRED 


The statement made in the December 26, 
1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY to 
the effect that certificates of value and origin 
of goods destined for Iraq are no longer re- 
quired should have read that legalization of 
such certificates of value and origin by Iraqi 
consular authorities is no longer required. 

United States exporters are still required 
to submit information incorporated in these 
certificates of value and origin as heretofore, 
but the formality of securing consular 
legalization is now dispensed with. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DvuTIES AMENDED FOR PROOFED 
RAYON PIECE Goops 


Under an amended order effective Novem- 
ber 22, 1949, the only proofed rayon fabrics 
now allowed duty-free admission are rayon 
materials proofed with rubber or a rubber 
solution. All other rayon proofed materials 
are chargeable on importation with the full 
rate of duty at 50 percent ad valorem, or the 
preferential rate at 3314 percent ad valorem, 
as the case may be. 

Under an order issued by the Irish Govern- 
ment effective January 19, 1949, rayon piece 
goods which have been subjected to a process 
of proofing could be imported without pay- 
ment of duty, subject to certain conditions 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
[Dated December 11, 1949] 

During November employment conditions 
in rural areas in Israel improved as a result 
of the beginning of citrus picking and olive 
harvesting. 


Importers were faced with increased diffi- 
culties in their attempts to obtain import 
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licenses when the agreement for a release of 
monthly amounts of frozen sterling balances 
lapsed and no progress in negotiations with 
Great Britain was made. 


AGRICULTURE 


Prospects appear good for the export, at 
fair prices, of most of a citrus crop expected 
to total about 6,000,000 cases. In addition 
to considerable quantities sold to the United 
Kingdom (at prices 9 percent and 1.3 percent 
below the 1948 prices for oranges and grape- 
fruit, respectively), sizable quantities have 
been sold to Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden. At time of this 
report, negotiations were still in progress 
with the Netherlands, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, and Switzerland. 

The Prime Minister, in his address at the 
opening of the Knesset’s (Assembly) second 
session, outlined an agricultural program 
which will include afforestation on a large 
scale, involving the settlement of 50,000 per- 
sons and the establishment of 150 new 
settlements 

The Israeli Government is investing large 
amounts in an effort to increase the supply 
of locally grown grain. A Government guar- 
anty was given for a credit in the amount of 
I£1,040,000 (I£1—$2.80) for cultivation of 
abandoned land under lease from the Cus- 
todian of Abandoned Property, and a smaller 
amount has been loaned to Arab farmers for 
rehabilitation of their farms by the purchase 
of seed, draft animals, and equipment. A 
campaign for fighting field mice, which dam- 
aged crops to an estimated amount exceed- 
ing I£500,000 during 1949, is being waged 
by the Ministry of Agriculture over an area 
of 2,000,000 dunams 1 dunam=0.247 acre) 

In order to increase presently insufficient 
quantities of potatoes, the Government has 
ordered 5,200 tons of seed potatoes from 
Great Britain and Ireland 

The number of milch cows in Israel is in- 
creasing steadily Some 3,000 head, an in- 
crease of 15 percent, arrived from the United 
States during November 1949, and 2,000 
others from Australia, and from Argentina 
and other Latin-American countries are ex- 
pected in the near future 

Since November 10, hatching of 1,000,000 
chicks has been permitted for distribution 
to new settlements; however, the ban on 
hatching for renewal of existing ficcks re- 
Mains in force 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Shipping activities continued on a high 
level during November with the Haifa port 
handling $6,600 tons (including 12,000 tons 
of exports) as compared with 87,000 ton 
during October 

The tonnage of the Israel merchant fleet is 


continuing to increase. A passenger boat 
was acquired from Italy during the month 
and negotiations for the purchase of addi- 
tional vessels are being conducted in Great 
Britain. 

The Israel aviation company announced 
plans to start Lydda-London and Lydda- 
Geneva flights in addition to its Lydda-Rome 
and Lydda-Paris services 

Steps for a merger of all bus cooperatives 
have been taken by the Ministry of Com- 
munications. At present, these coopera- 
tives operate 950 vehicles, to which 350 more 
will be added from shipments already arrived 
or expected. 

During November, Israel was admitted as 
a member of the Universal Postal Union 

Effective January 1, 1950, Israel’s system of 
telecommunications will be entirely con- 
trolled by the Government, according to the 
provisions of a recent agreement between 
the former concessionaire and the Govern- 
ment. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In addition to the 12,000 housing Units 
for immigrants which had been completed 
as of November 10, 13,000 were expected to 
be finished by the end of 1949. 

Inasmuch as_ 130,000 abandoned Arab 
dwelling units were occupied at time Of this 
report, the need for increased construction, 
particularly private construction, is acute. 
In order to encourage private building, the 
Government has announced that apartments 
and office space in new buildings will not 
be requisitioned 

Construction of a new industrial center 
in the Haifa Bay area was started during 
November. The center, a joint enterprise of 
the Government and private development 
companies, 1s to contaln joint service rooms 
for the accommodation of individual light- 
industry plants and workshops 

In the center of Tel Aviv, ground has been 
broken for a new business center of Office 
buildings 

Preparations are in progress for the Opera- 
tion of a cement factory which had been 
ready to start production in 1948 but which 
was partly destroyed during the Israel-Arab 
hostilities 

Road construction during November em. 
ployed a daily average of 3,500 new immi- 
grants and jobless persons, including Arabs 

FINANCE 

Circulation of currency increased during 
the month—from I£46,966,000 on October 26 
to 1£48,051,488 on November 30, 1949. Cover- 
age for the increased circulation was in Land 
Bonds, which increased from I£5,736,000 to 
1£6 672,000 
The lack of foreign currency and the need 
o tap new sources found expression in legis- 
lative measures and suggestions in the Knes- 


set. Sterling was added to the list of curren- 
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cies required, under certain circumstances 
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to be offered to the Government A sec- 


ond order made the depositing of foreign 





securities with authorized banks compulsory 
Suggestions that the Israel pound be further 
devalued and that foreign currency be grad- 
ually decontrolled were rejected by the Min- 
ister of Finance 

Discussion within the cabinet regarding a 
bill for the encouragement of foreign invest- 
ment has continued, but the bill has not been 
introduced in the Knesset. Principal privi- 
leges envisaged, according to the Prime Min- 
ister, are: Postponement in payment of land 
transfer and company registration fees; in- 
creased rates of amortization for buildings 
and machinery; deduction of expenditure on 
cientific research; transfer in foreign cur- 
rency of profits up to 10 percent annually of 
capital invested; and the possibility of keep- 
ing foreign-currency deposits in authorized 
banks which will be available for reexport 
without a special permit of the controlling 
authority 

Quotations for gold sovereigns rose from 
I£7.230 on October 31 to I£7.750 on Novem- 
ber 29, 1949 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Owing to a shortage of foreign currency, 
much interest has been concentrated on the 
possibility of increasing nonpayment im- 
ports, imports against credit, and _ barter 
trade. Proposals for nonpayment imports 
from the United States in the amount of $8,- 
000,009 have been accepted, according to a 
spokesman for a Government delegation re- 
cently returned from the United States 
Commodities to be imported without pay- 
ment include foodstuffs, yarns, hides, plas- 
tics, tin plate, and steel sheet: Efforts are 
being made by the Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion to obtain the consent of the Ministry of 
Finance for the purchase of raw materials 
against long-term credit Individual barter 
agreements wth Denmark, Norway, and Italy 
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nave been approved, and negotiations for a 
parter agreement with the U.S. S. R. are in 
progress. Israel products to be exported un- 
der these agreements include scrap iron, es- 
sential oils, and mother-of-pearl buttons. 


INDUSTRY 


costs of industrial production will be re- 
duced somewhat as a consequence of a re- 
duction from 10 to 15 percent in the price of 
electricity as from November 1, 

A branch office will be opened in the United 
States by the Manufacturers’ Association for 
the purpose of assisting members to pur- 
chase machinery and raw materials and to 
promote cooperation with American enter- 
prise. 

An exhibition of United States products 
sent over to be finished by local factories was 
arranged by the Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Hebrew Technion at the Association's 
exhibition hall in Tel Aviv. 

Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of a refrigerator plant, an electric- 
pulb factory, and a factory for the produc- 
tion of electric motors ranging from 0.5 to 
25 hp. 

Operations of the Haifa Refineries are still 
hampered by restricted supplies of crude 


LABOR 


Unemployment is declining as a result of 
the steadily increasing availability of work 
in the citrus industry. At present, 4,000 per- 
sons are employed as citrus pickers and this 
number is expected to increase to 8,000 dur- 
ing the peak of the season at which time an 
additional 4,000 are expected to find work 
as packers 

Some 10,000 to 12,000 persons outside of 
immigrant camps are still unemployed, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Minister of 
Finance 


Kore: 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated December 5, 1949) 


The Republic of Korea started its Govern- 
ment rice purchases on November 9, 1949, 
and by December 1 about 50 percent of its 
3,500,000-suk purchase goal had been com- 
pleted (1 suk=5.1 bushels) This highly 
successful purchase of rice during the month 
of November is attributable in large measure 
to a liberal buying price, which, in terms of 
incentive goods, is sufficiently close to the 
open-market price to be attractive to farm- 
ers. Farmers receive for each 54-kilogram 
straw bag of rough rice 1,300-won in cash, 
a 1,000-won certificate redeemable in fer- 
tilizer, and 2 yards of cotton cloth The 
total cost of the rice-purchase program is 
estimated at 29,800,000,000 won, of which 
about 11,000,000,000 won represents cash out- 
lay by the Government 

It is estimated that this year’s excellent 
rice harvest will provide 1,900,000 suk for 
the Government’s selective rationing system, 
600,000 suk for food reserves, and 1,000,000 
suk (about 143,000 metric tons) for export. 
Although Japan is interested in importing 
up to 150,000 metric tons of rice from Korea, 
ho rice-export contracts have as yet been 
concluded The exportable rice surpluses 
In other Asiatic areas will play a significant 
role in the price, and therefore the quantity 
of rice which Japan may buy from Korea. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The production of anthracite and lignite 
coal in the Government and private mines 
of the Republic of Korea during the month 
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of October is estimated at 83,815 metric tons, 
about 3,000 tons less than that of September. 
Anthracite production in the Government 
mines totaled 73,235 tons, whereas anthracite 
produced in the private mines is estimated at 
7,000 tons. Lignite production in October 
amounted to 3,580 tons. It is anticipated 
that coal output will show gains in November 
and December as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s payment in November of mine ex- 
penses for the period from late May to the 
end of September. 

September production of other minerals 
(data for which were not available for in- 
cluding in preceding airgram) was as follows: 
Gold, 3.06 kilograms; tungsten, 71.5 metric 
tons of metal content; crystalline graphite, 
96.5 metric tons; amorphous graphite, 3.1 
metric tons; and lead, 9.4 metric tons of 
metal content. All of these figures reflect 
declines in production as compared with 
August, except for crystalline graphite and 
lead. 

ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


Electric-power output during November is 
estimated to have averaged 77,000 kilowatts, 
reflecting an increase over average output of 
71,835 kilowatts in October, but falling short 
of the official goal of 89,000 kilowatts for 
November. The increase in output is at- 
tributed largely to increased production at 
the Yongwol thermal plant which generated 
more than half the total power produced in 
the Republic for the month of November. 
Increased coal deliveries to Yongwol, aver- 
aging more than 2,500 tons daily, were re- 
sponsible for the greater output at this plant. 
The source of total electric power during 
November was as follows: 70 percent from 
thermal plants, 27 percent from oil plants, 
and 3 percent from hydroelectric plants. 

Industrial production declined in October 
as a result of the decreased availability of 
electric power during that month. Over-all 
gains in industrial output are forecast for 
November, however, in view of the currently 
increasing availabilities of electric power. 
Statistics indicate production in October of 
1,093,000 kilograms of cotton yarn for weav- 
ing, 6,064,000 kilograms of cotton sheeting, 
986 metric tons of paper, 62,060 metric tons 
of coal briquets, 2,503,838 pairs of rubber 
shoes, and 1,240 metric tons of tobacco 
products 

FINANCE 


For the period October 31 to November 30, 
1949, Government expenditures were re- 
ported at approximately 7,200,000,000 won, 
and revenues, excluding those from Govern- 
ment railroads, the Monopoly Bureau, and 
other enterprises, were placed at about 
1,700,000,000 won, bringing the Government 
overdraft to about 84,017,000,000 won. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate Government dis- 
bursements during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year, ended September 30, were 
47,100,000,000 won as against receipts of 
27,700,000,000 won, leaving a deficit of 
19,420,000,000 won for the period. The Mo- 
nopoly Bureau was the largest income earner 
during that period with a net income of 
5,200,000,000 won or approximately only 20 
percent of the budgetary estimate for the 
entire year. Taxes, which were estimated to 
produce more than 10,000,000,000 won for the 
year, yielded only 3,140,000,000 won for the 
6-month period. The Government overdraft 
during this 6-month period increased by 
27,700,000,000 won which is in excess of the 
limit of 27,400,000,000 won set by the Assem- 
bly for the entire fiscal year. 

As a result of the continued Government 
deficit spending, primarily for rice purchases, 
currency in circulation on November 30 rose 
to the unprecedented high of 67,100,000,000 
won, or 13,800,000,000 won more than that on 


October 31. Commodity prices, particularly 


fuels and textile products, continued to rise 
in November with the open-market price of 
rice remaining relatively constant. The price 
of rice did not decline during November as 
much as anticipated, despite the conclusion 
of an excellent harvest. At the end of No- 
vember the price for rice was 1,105 won per 
small mal (16.5 pounds) as compared with 
1,160 won at the end of October. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The first foreign-exchange auction sale 
was held on November 12, 1949, at the Korean 
Foreign Exchange Bank (KFEB) in Seoul in 
which US$412,619 was sold to 17 bidders at 
rates ranging from a high of 1,980 won to a 
low of 900 won to the dollar. Despite the 
anticipated establishment of a won-dollar 
rate in the vicinity of the KFEB transfer 
market rate of about 2,000 won to the dollar 
and the black-market rate of 2,450 won to 
the dollar for greenbacks, the auction estab- 
lished a rate of 900 won to the dollar. The 
failure of the auction to establish a more 
realistic rate for the won is attributed in 
large measure to the small number of bidders 
(reflecting the Government’s restrictive 
import-licensing policy) and to the virtual 
absence of private offerings. All but $500 
was Offered by the Korean Government and 
the KFEB. Even after the results of the 
auction were announced, approved transfers 
for commercial account were effected by the 
KFEB at 2,100 won to the dollar. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

During the month of October the Republic 
of Korea’s total imports were valued at $13,- 
079,559, of which private imports accounted 
for $1,655,593 and Government imports $11,- 
423,966. Private imports consisted princi- 
pally of raw rubber, cotton yarn and thread, 
and newsprint. Total exports for the month, 
on the other hand, were valued at $1,567,000. 
Of this amount $70,000 was on a Government 
level and $1,497,000 on a private level. Pri- 
vate exports included marine products to 
Hong Kong, straw bags and crystalline 
graphite to Japan, and shark-liver oil, lead 
ore, and handicrafts to the United States. 
Total exports for the month of November are 
estimated at $1,000,000 and are made up 
largely of marine products and red ginseng 
to Hong Kong. 

During the first 10 months of 1949 the Re- 
public of Korea’s total imports were valued 
at $123,824,559 or about 11 times as great as 
its total exports of $11,497,397. The current 
imbalance between imports and exports may 
be lessened if Korea’s anticipated export of 
about 150,000 metric tons of rice is achieved. 

On November 23, 1949, a new Customs 
Tariff Law and relevant regulations were 
promulgated revising duties from the 10 per- 
cent ad valorem rate to a maximum of 80 
percent ad valorem. Although details of the 
new law were not available at time of this 
report, it is reported that duty rates are 
levied in inverse order to the essentiality of 
the commodities to the Korean economy. 


Nicaragua 
w) 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated December 17, 1949) 


The item of principal importance in Nica- 
raguan economic life continues to be the 
high prices now being paid for coffee which 
at present remain firm on a slow market at 
between $48 and $49 (U. S. Currency) per 
quintal of 100 pounds, for Nicaraguan 
washed and about $0.50 per quintal more for 
Matagalpa. The present prices are approxi- 
mately double the best offers received in any 
past years. Provided they remain firm, it 
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will make a great difference in the general 
prosperity and balance-of-payments position 
of the country for the next year, inasmuch as 
coffee traditionally accounts for approxi- 
mately one-third of the dollar value of ex- 
ports from Nicaragua. During 1949, because 
of the exceptionally bad coffee crop, it is esti- 
mated that income from coffee, amounting 
to approximately $4,000,000, represented only 
20 to 25 percent of the dollar income of the 
country, but a conservative estimate of the 
national authorities is that income from the 
forthcoming crop will be more than $10,000,- 
000, which will run between 40 and 45 percent 
of the estimated dollar income of the 
country. 

The increased income to be derived from 
the coming coffee exports is not the only 
favorable development for the Nicaraguan 
economy. Figures maintained by the ex- 
change- and import-control authorities 
show that as of December 1 it appeared that 
the country would be able to complete the 
calendar year without having to obtain loans 
or advances such as those arranged for dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948. This is a notable 
achievement on the part of the control board 
established during April 1949, since from 
that date, by following a policy of import 
restrictions, it has been able to cover the 
large number of import authorizations in- 
herited from the previous control boards, 
repay $500,000 drawn down from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and cover a bank 
overdraft of $300,000 even though the situa- 
tion was complicated by low dollar income 
received from the last coffee crop. 

In view of the favorable indications for 
the new year, and of their success in avoid- 
ing further commitments of available dol- 
lar reserves, the exchange- and import- 
control authorities abandoned on December 
1 their previous policy of issuing permits 
calling for payment on terms of 120 to 180 
days after presentation of documents. Vir- 
tually all permits issued since then are on a 
sight-draft basis, and the authorities state 
that they will continue to follow this policy. 

A United States fruit company has under- 
taken to grow bananas on the west coast of 
Nicaragua near the old port Realejo on the 
mainland across from Corinto. The banana 
plantations will be irrigated and sprayed to 
control the sigatoka disease. Since the soil 
is basic, it is expected that the Panama dis- 
ease will not appear. It is reported that the 
company plans originally to invest approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in the enterprise, and that 
it hopes to have the irrigation and spraying 
installations completed by the end of 1950. 

The Nicaraguan Government has signed a 
contract with an American citizen calling 
for the establishment of an international 
air-transport service between Nicaragua, the 
countries of Central America and the Carib- 
bean, the United States, and other countries 
as necessary. The contractor has operated 
for the past 20 months a non-scheduled 
cargo and passenger service between Nicara- 
gua, some countries of Central America, and 
the United States, under the name of 
“Aerovias Inca.” The interesting point in 
his contract with the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment is that the latter agrees to petition the 
authorities in the United States for permis- 
sion for his air line to enter the United States 
at various points, carrying both cargo and 
passengers. 

The Managua Light & Power Co., a nation- 
ally owned institution, has decided to ex- 
pand its installation by the addition of a 
3,000-kilowatt generator. In order to pay 
for the new machinery, the company plans 
to increase its rates by approximately 20 
percent, effective the first of the year. The 
company hopes to make suitable arrange- 
ments with the supplier for financing the 
equipment over a period of approximately 3 
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years and to have the equipment installed 
and ready for operation by the end of 1950. 

The first plenary session of the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Coordination of the 
Antilocust Campaign opened at Managua 
on December 10, 1949. This Committee was 
formed as a result of the Third Conference 
of Ministers of Agriculture of Mexico and 
Central America held at Tapachula, Mexico, 
during June 1949. The meeting is still in 
session, but preliminary information indi- 
cates that it is planned to concentrate the 
campaign of control against grasshoppers in 
the western part of Nicaragua and in north- 
western Costa Rica, which it is felt are the 
principal sources of infestation. 


Norwa y 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated November 29, 1949) 


The economic policy which the Govern- 
ment may pursue to cope with the impact of, 
and to gain benefits from, devaluation con- 
tinues as a subject of popular discussion 
Opinion appears to cluster around three pos- 
sible lines of action: (1) To continue the 
4-year-old stabilization policy which has 
entailed sharp differentials between world 
market and domestic prices through an in- 
creasing recourse to subsidies for the main- 
tenance of price stability; (2) to hold subsi- 
dies at their current volume, roughly 28 per- 
cent of Government income, and to permit 
upward price movements stemming from cur- 
rency revaluation, to appeal to workers to 
refrain from demanding compensatory wage 
increases, and to narrow profit margins by 
stricter price-control enforcement and stiffer 
taxes; and (3) to scrap all efforts to insulate 
the domestic economy from external price 
movements by permitting free negotiation 
of, and fluctuations in, prices and wages 
Official and semiofficial support for aspects 
of all three views has been expressed. Shortly 
after devaluation, the Prime Minister asserted 
that the stabilization line must be main- 
tained. The Price Directorate subsequently 
issued new regulations tightening controls 
over profit margins 

Two related issues which received a great 
deal of attention in the press and in Govern- 
ment and business circles were the questions 
of the formation of a Scandinavian customs 
union and the greater liberalization of Nor- 
way’s import trade with the other OEEC 
countries. Both of these possible moves were 
regarded with concern by most Norwegian 
official and nonofficial observers, who believe 
that Norwegian industry, agriculture, and 
foreign-exchange reserves would be seriously 
affected. The formation of a customs union 
and a further liberalization of Norway's im- 
port restrictions beyond the so-called free 
lists effective November 1, 1949, are, there- 
fore, deemed unlikely in the near future 

The Prime Minister reiterated the intention 
of the Labor Party to fulfill its preelection 
campaign promise to institute State import 
monopolies for sugar, fuels, concentrate feeds, 
and medical supplies. These will be debated 
in the forthcoming session of the new Stor- 
ting. It is anticipated that the concentrate 
feed monopoly will be administered by the 
present Grain Monopoly. The drug import 
monopoly, as presently outlined, will also 
engage in wholesaling and will be designed, 
according to Government officials, to operate 
by reducing prices of drugs deemed essential 
and increasing prices of others 


FOREIGN TRADE 


As anticipated, the devaluation has ad- 
versely altered Norway's terms of trade. The 





index of prices of goods imported as of Octo- 
ber 15 registered a 12 percent increase from 
the preceding month—from 279 to 310 (1938 - 
100). The index of prices of goods exported 
dropped from 287 to 284. 

Although exports increased in value from 
152,000,000 crowns in September to 164,000,000 
crowns (7.14 Norwegian crowns US$1) in 
October, they were still 15,000,000 crowns be- 
low the level of a year ago Exports to the 
United States during the first 10 months of 
1949 were 16 percent below those of the com- 
parable period in 1948. During October 
however, exports to the United States in- 
creased by 5,600,000 crowns as compared With 
the preceding month, although this was 
largely influenced by seasonal factors. Dol- 
lar prices of Norwegian exports have largely 
remained unchanged Total exports for the 
first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 1,703.- 
000,000 crowns 

Imports during the first 10 months of 1949 
were 2,772,000,000 crowns (exclusive of Ships) 
an increase of 358,000,000 crowns over the 
comparable period of 1949 October im- 
ports alone were valued at 291,000,000 crowns, 
an increase of 41,000,000 crowns over the 
preceding month and _ 39,000,000 crowns 
greater than October 1948 A substantial 
portion of this increase was attributable to 
increases in prices of cotton goods and fue] 
oil and in the post-devaluation prices of 
goods from the United States 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


During the month of November a new 
trade and payments agreement was reached 
with Italy, providing for an exchange of com- 
modities approximating 57,000,000 crowns 
This trade previously was based to a great 
extent on compensation agreements. A new 
trade agreement with Sweden was recently 
concluded, providing for Norwegian exports 
valued at 235,000,000 crowns and Swedish ex- 
ports of 240,000,000 crowns. Negotiations 
with Poland and Russia looking toward an 
extension of current agreements were sched- 
uled to be held before the end of the year 
A meeting of the Norwegian-British cOmmit- 
tee for economic cooperation, which was to 
have been held in London in December, has 
been deferred until late January at Norway's 
request according to press reports British 
newspapers have referred to possibilities of 
enlarging the committee to include Denmark 
and Sweden 

PRICES 


The cost-of-living index as of October 15 
was 158.6 (1938=—100), a decrease of 0.6 
percent compared with the preceding month, 
largely attributable to reduced prices of such 
vegetables and potatoes as are available. The 
wholesale price index as of the same date was 
184.9 compared with 185.1 in September 
(1938— 100). 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


A Norges Bank statement of November 22 
indicates a substantial drop in foreign ex- 
change holdings. These now (as of Novem- 
ber 22) stand at 267,900,000 crowns compared 
with 301,900,000 on October 22. The present 
level is only slightly above holdings at the 
time of devaluation. Other principal items 
are, in millions of crowns, compared with 
October 22 (in parentheses): Loans and dis- 
counts, 47.2 (35.6); currency in circulation, 
2,143 (2,157); State deposits, 2,096 (2,085); 
other official deposits, 832 (853); deposits of 
Norwegian banks, 1,370 (1,361); deposits of 
foreign banks, 272 (259); blocked deposit ac- 
counts, 586 (595); liabilities under clearing 
agreements, 117 (107); claims under clearing 
agreements, 8.3 (15.8) 

October private-bank statistics reflect a 
further contraction by 100,000,000 crowns in 
Treasury bills. Deposits for October 1949 
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are estimated at 8,749,000,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 8,633,000,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1948. 

INDUSTRY 


The index of industrial production showed 
an encouraging rise in October and Novem- 
ber, and for all sectors it is above the level 
of the comparable months of 1948. The 
total industrial index for October, 139 (1938= 
100), is the highest since the February 1949 
peak of 142. 

Deliveries of coal from Svalbard in 1949 
have been greater than in 1948—490,000 
metric tons compared with 355,000 metric 
tons—but still below earlier forecasts. Offi- 
cial forecasts of deliveries from Svalbard 
for 1950 are 600,000 metric tons. 

Inadequate supplies and lack of proper 
distribution of cement continue to hamper 
construction activities. Rationing of ce- 
ment had been terminated earlier in 1949 in 
view of a scheduled increase in output, which 
has, in fact, been attained. Production is 
now more than 30 percent above the prewar 
level and 1,200,000 more sacks have been 
delivered to the domestic market in 1949 
than in the preceding year. Small-house 
builders, however, taking advantage of the 
lack of rationing and the mild weather in 
recent months, have drawn very heavily on 
available supplies. 

On the basis of current transshipments, 
experts now predict that the volume of 
Swedish iron ore moving through Narvik in 
1949 will exceed the 17,000,000-metric-tons 
record of 1948. By October 1, 1949, such 
movements totaled 5,500,000 

A/S Béerregaard, Norway’s largest paper 
and pulp manufacturer, has announced 
plans to increase its plants’ capacities and 
to construct new ones, including one to pro- 
duce 90,000 tons of chemical wood pulp per 
year, and others to produce chloride of lime, 
vinegar acid, and alcoholic acetates. A 
modern plant and spinning mill for fiber 
are to be erected. 


AGRICULTURE 


The unusually mild weather which pre- 
vailed in the fall has facilitated plowing in 
preparation for the 1950 crops. 

Milk deliveries to creameries in October 
were 19 percent above deliveries in the cor- 
responding month of 1948. Nonetheless, 
dairy products, especially cheese, remain 
scarce. Cheese rationing was resumed on No- 
vember 10. Despite an increase in egg pro- 
duction the supply in urban communities 
was low. Meat allocations for October were 
18 kilograms per person; November alloca- 
tions were expected to reach 2.25 kilograms 
per person. Potatoes were relatively plenti- 
ful, but not other vegetables; and only the 
common locally produced staple winter vege- 
tables were available. The local fruit crop 
was only one-third of normal and little of 
it reached the cities. There were no fruit 
imports. An increase in allocations of ra- 
tioned foods for the Christmas season was 
anticipated this year, in contrast to previous 
years. The allocation of margarine, per per- 
son, Was expected to be 500 grams; of cook- 
ing oils, 400 grams; coffee, 50 grams; cocoa, 
100 grams; rice, 300 grams; and dried fruit, 
600 grams. Many consumers, however, prob- 
ably will not be able to obtain these extra 
rations until after the holiday season 

As of November 15, the timber cut was less 
than 500,000 cubic meters, compared with 
1,900,000 cubic meters on the corresponding 
date in 1948. Earlier official forecasts of a 
total cut of 6,500,000 cubic meters for the 
1949-50 season, in contrast to 7,750,000 the 
Preceding season, are now being revised. 
Some observers believed it would not exceed 
5,000,000 cubic meters, and would have an 
impact on construction activities as well as 
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British Token Import Plan Continues in 1950 


Continuation of present provisions of the British Token Import Plan in the United States 
during 1950 was announced simultaneously December 16, 1949, by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, and the British Board of Trade. 

This means that eligible U. S. manufacturers, or their authorized agents, will be per- 
mitted to export to the United Kingdom during 1950 token shipments of specified com- 
modities, the general importation of which is prohibited by the British Government. 
U. S. manufacturers or agents eligible to participate are those having established prewar 
trade connections in England, Scotland, Wales, or Northern Ireland. 

The Plan permits such U. S. firms to export annually to the United Kingdom not more 
than 20 percent of the individual firm’s average annual shipments of the specified com- 
modities to the U. K. during the base period 1936 through 1938. 

Commodities covered by the Plan during 1950 number 197, the same as in 1949. In- 
cluded in the list of commodities are certain food and drink items: tobacco manufac- 
tures; leather, rubber, cotton, wooden, synthetic fiber, and linen products; wearing ap- 
parel; wood and paper products; glass, clay, iron, steel, and aluminum manufactures; 
electrical machinery and apparatus; agricultural and garden machinery; automotive 
equipment; chemicals; photographic goods; office supplies; sporting goods; and miscel- 


laneous items. 


the commodity. 


September 30. 


Washington 25, D. C. 





The British trade arrangement was originally established with the United States in 
1946, and operates on a calendar-year basis. It is also applicable to several other countries 
having prewar trade connections in the United Kingdom. 

OIT acts as certifying agent of statements of eligibility and prewar exports submitted 
by U. S. firms under the Plan. Certificates are issued by OIT, in the form of scrip, to 
qualified exporters. The certificate is then forwarded by the exporter to the British 
importer, who uses it in applying to the Government there for a permit to import 


The certification procedure to be followed by OIT under the 1950 Plan will be similar 
to that followed in 1949. The same application Form (IT-558) will be used, and may be 
submitted to OIT at any time. Certification will begin as soon as possible after January 1. 

Applications for certification received by OIT on or before April 30, 1950, will receive 
consideration as claims for full individual quotas for the year. Those received after 
April 30 will entitle applicants to claims for scrip only in proportion to the number of 
months remaining in the calendar year 1950. No applications will be accepted after next 

British Token Import Plan application Forms IT-558 and the complete list of 197 
approved commodities are available upon request from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and from the British Commonwealth Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, 








the export of forest products in the latter 
part of the year. 
SHIPPING 


On November 26, the Oslofjord, the new 
16,500-ton passenger ship and flagship of the 
Norwegian-America Line, sailed on its maiden 
voyage from Oslo to New York. The new 
ship, built by the Netherlands Shipbuilding 
& Dock Co., in Amsterdam, is designed to 
carry 620 first-class and tourist passengers. 
After the first year of regular runs between 
New York and Oslo, the ship will engage in 
Saribbean cruises during the winter season. 
The company’s Stavangerfjord was scheduled 
to enter the Netherlands yards at Amsterdam 
on December 12 for 3 months, for extensive 
repairs and modernization. 


FISHERIES 


The Consulate at Bergen reports that Nor- 
way’s participation in the Icelandic herring 
fisheries involved 261 clearances of vessels, 
approximately the same as in 1948. Total 
catch is reported at 223,700 barrels. 

The Consulate further reports that Nor- 
wegian expeditions to the Greenland fisheries 
yielded 6,000 tons of cod and 300 tons of fresh 
and frozen halibut. All the cod has been 
made into clipfish for which the demand is 
strong. It is planned to use 50 vessels in 
this expedition next season, instead of the 
30 used in 1949. The Clipfish Exporters Asso- 
ciation has reported sales during the 1948-49 
season of 750 tons to the United States, 450 
tons to Trieste (against payment in dollars), 
423 tons to Belgium, 681 tons to Switzerland, 
500 tons to the Netherlands, 1,500 tons to 
Sweden, 180 tons to Finland, about 1,900 tons 
to Africa, and about 100 tons to other mar- 
kets. The current season's production is 
scheduled to be delivered as follows: Italy, 
2,800 tons; Belgium, 350 tons; Netherlands, 


450 tons; United States, 500 tons; Switzer- 
land, 200 tons; Trieste, 350 tons; France, 75 
tons; West Africa, 475 tons; and the domestic 
market, 300 tons. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated November 28, 1949) 


Commercial and economic interest in 
Thailand during October was centered pri- 
marily in financial developments following 
the devaluation of the baht on September 26, 
1949, at which time Thailand fixed its ex- 
change rates at 12.50 baht to the United 
States dollar and 35 baht to the pound as 
compared with the previous rates of 10 baht 
to the dollar and 40 baht to the pound. 
That the devaluation policy had not been 
unanimously agreed upon by all Government 
officials was evidenced by the resignation of 
the Minister of Finance. 

To strengthen the baht, the Thai Govern- 
ment announced that $20,000,000 worth of 
gold bullion was being purchased in the 
United States as an addition to the gold 
reserve; unofficially it is reported that fur- 
ther gold acquisitions, estimated at between 
US$14,000,000 and US$20,000,000, are pro- 
jected. On October 11, 1949, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announced that the United 
Kingdom had approved in principle the re- 
lease of some £3,000,000 in blocked Thai 
accounts; simultaneously, it was announced 
that the Thai Government has paid about 
£1,800,000 thus far against British personal 
prejudice war claims. The baht weakened 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office ae 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


IMPROVED FACILITIES AT DANISH AIRPORT 


Aircraft overhaul and maintenance facili- 
ties became available at Kastrup Airport, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on November 4, 1949, 
with the official opening of the first of three 
large hangars and workshops. Built by the 
Danish Government at a cost of 18,500,000 
crowns (US$1=6.904 Danish crowns), the 
hangars will be rented to the Danish Airlines 
(DDL) and Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS). Completion of the other two hang- 
ars, now under construction, is planned for 
early 1950. 

Upon completion of these hangars, Kastrup 
Airport is expected to become the central re- 
pair base for the DDL/SAS fleet of nine Doug- 
las DC-4 aircraft. This will save large dollar 
expenditures. 

Because the capacity of these facilities is 
more than adequate for the Danish and 
Scandinavian systems, it is hoped that this 
overhaul base will be used by other European 
airlines. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, BRAZIL 


The initial high fertility of soils in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, decreases rapidly within a few 
years after clearing, cultivation, and crop- 
ping. The application of fertilizers—especi- 
ally phosphatic—is essential to the mainte- 
nance of good production, but the use of 
plant foods has been retarded because of their 
relatively high cost. These products have 
been imported, although domestic production 
is increasing and is expected later to supply 
a considerable part of the demand. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Of distilleries in Canada producing indus- 
trial alcohol, five manufacture this type only, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Seven produce both industrial and beverage 
alcohol and three plants make alcohol from 
wood waste. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and alfied 
products in the first 10 months of 1949 de- 
creased $8,718,000 in value from those in 
the corresponding period of 1948. Totals 
were $58,596,000 and $67,314,000, respec- 
tively, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. 


COLOMBIAN FERTILIZER PLANTS 


The two fertilizer mixing plants estab- 
lished in Colombia by the Caja de Crédito 
Agrario, Industrial y Minero are reported to 
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be operating fairly successfully. One is in 
the Cauca Valley at Buga and the other is 
in Bogota. A privately owned superphos- 
phate plant in Medellin uses imported raw 
material. 


PHENOL IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark imported 2,725 metric tons of 
phenol, valued at 783,000 crowns in 1948 
The United States was the principal sup- 
plier with 2,145 tons. Imports of cresols, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, totaled 720 
tons, valued at 154,000 crowns (1 Danish 
crown equaled US$0.2086.) 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France in 
October 1949 recovered to 83,798 metric tons 
from 75,746 tons in September, according to 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
The monthly average in the third quarter of 


1949 was 80,249 


POTASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of potash reported by the 
Mines Domaniales de Potasse_ d’Alsace, 
France, in the first 3 quarters of 1949 was as 
follows, in metric tons: 1,336,000; 1,313,000; 
and 1,184,000. Output was lower in the third 
quarter because of the vacation period. 
Estimating fourth-quarter production on the 
average of the first 9 months, output in the 
year 1949 is expected to exceed 5,000,000 tons. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRICE RISE EXPECTED, 
FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


It is reported that prices for French North 
African phosphate rock will be raised to com- 
pensate for franc devaluation. This action 
is said to result from the increase by the 
British of the post-devaluation prices of 
certain products. 


PRODUCTION INDEX RISES, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


The production index for the chemical in- 
dustry in the United States-United Kingdom 
Zone of Germany rose from 82 percent of 
the 1936 level in the first quarter of 1949 to 
85 percent in the second quarter. Plants op- 
erated more smoothly, following a marked 
improvement in the electric-power situation; 
raw materials were in good supply. Further 
progress is limited by sales rather than pro- 
duction difficulties, as both the domestic and 
foreign markets have slackened 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland's imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the first 9 months of 1949 were valued at 
4,290,425 crowns; the United States accounted 
for 722,130 crowns. The United Kingdom 
(1,422,145 crowns) was first and Denmark 
was second (762,670 crowns) (6.505 crowns 
equaled US$1, predevaluation rate.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Chemicals and drugs and printing ink are 
among the industries that foreign investors 
desire to establish in India, mostly in part- 





nership with Indian capital. The number of 
such applications has risen steadily, States 
the Ministry of Industry and Supply. 


PLANT TO RESUME PRODUCTION, INpIA 


One of the soda-ash plants of Tata Chemi- 
cals, Ltd—the Dhrangadhra Alkali Works— 
was scheduled to resume production in the 
latter part of November 1949. The plant was 
closed for more than 3 months following the 
accumulation of large stocks 


FERTILIZER PLANT BEING BUILT, INpIA 


The Sindri Fertilizer Factory, India, is not 
expected to begin production for at least an- 
other year. Delivery of the equipment has 
been slow. However, the power house being 
built to serve the project was scheduled for 
completion in December 1949 


NITROGEN PRODUCTION, ITALY 


More than 75 percent of the total output 
of nitrogen in Italy is produced as ammonia 
and comes from coke-oven gas, and electrolyt- 
ic plants—about 70 percent from coke ovens 
alone, which are less affected by power short- 
ages than the electrolytic plants. The re- 
mainder of the nitrogen is produced as cal- 
cium cyanamide in special plants, which are 
concentrated mostly in central] Italy. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, THE NETHERLANDS 


Production of potash in the Netherlands 
is limited to the industrial grade. Almost 
none was produced before the war, but out- 
put now is of some importance. It totaled 
8,155 metric tons in 1948-49, according to 
statistics of the Kunstmest Distributie Bu- 
reau 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In the second quarter of 1949, the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines imported from the 
United States 1,530 metric tons of soda ash 
($152,500) and 495 tons of caustic soda 
($48,000). Imports of sodium silicate from 
the United States totaled 680 tons, valued 
at $91,000 


SPAIN’S FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Despite the large supplies of raw material 
available in the Vigo area of Spain, the in- 
dustrial processing of fish residues was not 
attempted until 1935. Formerly, the waste 
had been sold in bulk for fertilizer or dumped 
into the sea. The outbreak of the civil war 
affected the development of the new industry, 
which had planned to expand to meet the 
increased demand for its products. Two 
plants are now operating, but output is low 
because of the shortage of fish. Two kinds 
of fishmeal are made, one for fertilizer and 
one for feed. 

Because production is below domestic de- 
mand, it is not expected that any of the 
output will be available for export for some 
time 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX, SWEDEN 


The Swedish wholesale price index for 
chemical products rose to 217 in October 
1949 from 212 in September, the Royal Swed 
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ish Board of Trade reports. (1935= 100.) 
The special import price index rose, chiefly 
pecause of currency devaluation, and chemi- 
cals were among the imported products that 


increased in price. 


Coal and Coke 


DENMARK WILL RECEIVE SUPPLIES FROM 
POLAND 


Under the terms of a recently concluded 
Danish-Polish trade agreement for the year 
ending September 30, 1950, Poland is to de- 
liver about 2,000,000 tons of coal to Denmark 
during the year Of the total, 500,000 to 
750,000 tons are to be delivered prior to April 
15, 1950, when prices will be renegotiated. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Production of coal in Indonesia reached its 
postwar peak in September 1949 with a pro- 
duction of 65,326 metric tons, bringing the 
total for the third quarter to 175,625 tons, 
compared with 149,849 tons in the second and 
145,297 tons in the first quarter of 1949. 
Most of the coal production comes from the 
Government's Bukit Asem mine in southeast 
Sumatra, which has now reached its maxi- 
mum capacity of around 45,000 metric tons 
monthly 

Exports have been small, amounting to 
only 19,215 tons for the first 9 months of 
1949 Of the total, 12,723 tons went to Hong- 
kong and 6,100 tons to Siam. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS FROM POLAND RESUMED 


Deliveries of Polish coal to Sweden were re- 
sumed in mid-October under the terms of a 
new contract between a group of Swedish 
coal importers and the Polish Coal Syndi- 
cate. Prior to the conclusion of this con- 
tract, Swedish imports of Polish coal had 
been suspended since the latter part of 
May 1949 


INCREASE IN ExpoORT COAL PRICEs, U. K. 


Prices per long ton of steam coal for ex- 
port at South Wales ports in November 1949 
ranged up to 10 shillings ($1.40) above quo- 
tations a month earlier and anthracite prices 
were up to 20 shillings ($2.80) higher. Ap- 
proximate prices for selected grades in Oc- 
tober and November were as follows 


{pprorimate Prices of Eaport Coal at 
South Wales Ports, October and Novem 
ber 1949 


Grad October 1949 


Steam coal 


Large 11. 20-11. 90 | 11. 20-12. 60 
Washed small 10.15-10. 50) 10. 15-11. 55 
Washed dry nuts 13.39 | 13. 30-14. 70 
Washed dry cobbles 12.25 | 12. 20-13. 65 
rhroughs 10.50 | 10. 50-11. 90 
Anthracite 
Large 12. 25-13. 30 12. 25-15. 40 
Cobbles 14.00-14. 70 12. 95-16. 89 
Stove nuts 15. 40-16.10 14. 70-18, OF 
eas 11. 90-12. 60 12. 60-14. 70 
Washed duff 7 T0- 8.05 7 7. & 40 
Unwashed duff 7.00- 7.35 7. 00- 7. 70 
'Converted from British quotations at rate of $2.80 


per pound sterling, 


OcToBer CoAL EXPORTS AT POSTWAR 
PEAK, U. K. 


British coal exports, excluding bunkers, 
reached a postwar peak of 1,411,916 long 
tons in October 1949. bringing the total for 
the first 10 months to 10,850,782 tons. In 
addition, coal shipped for foreign-going 
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bunkers totaled 413,527 tons in October and 
4,240,666 tons from January to October. 

The 1949 target for coal exports and 
bunker shipments was set at 17,000,000 to 
20,000,000 tons. It was believed that the 
1949 total would approach the higher target 
if exports during the last 2 months could be 
maintained at approximately the October 
level. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


ALUMINUM SCHOOLS FOR AUSTRALIA 


It is reported from Cardiff, Wales, that 
the Australian Government has placed an 
order for 100 aluminum school buildings 
with the Bristol Aeroplane Company (Hous- 
ing) Limited. There is a possibility the or- 
der will be increased to 250 of these schools. 


CONTEMPLATED EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
COLUMBIA RAILWAYS, CANADA 


It is understood that $10,000,000 will be 
allocated for an extension of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway in Canada. An ex- 
tension from Quesnel to Prince George will 
open up development of the north central 
district and be used in the future as a link 
in a system connecting with Alaska. 


RAIL LINK COMPLETED AHEAD OF SCHEDULE, 
INDIA 


A rail link, nearly 200 miles long, connect- 
ing Kishenganj with an existing railway line 
in Assam, India, has been completed and will 
be formally opened for passenger and 
freight on January 26, 1950. Freight has 
been moving over the entire distance since 
December 9, 1949. It had been expected that 
the line would be completed by February or 
March 1950. 

This link has much economic and strategic 
importance and offers a route for the move- 
ment of the important crops of jute and tea 
to the port of Calcutta independent of the 
use of the East Benga] Railway of Pakistan. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURER TO ERECT NEW 
FACTORY IN CANADA 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 
a subsidiary of the I. B. M. Corp., will build 
a new factory in Toronto, Canada, the ap- 
proximate cost of which will be $1,250,000. 

The plant will produce business machines 
for anticipated increased use throughout the 
British Empire and for export to Europe and 
South America. 


BUILDING ACTIVITIES CONTINUE IN MEXICO 


Several large new buildings are under con- 
struction in Mexico. There is also consider- 
able activity in construction of new homes 
and in remodeling older homes. 

Press releases indicate that funds will be 
available during 1950 for the construction of 
a hard-surfaced road linking Bermejillo with 
Tlahualilo, Durango. It is also reported that 
350,000 pesos (approximately US$40,000) has 
been appropriated for making repairs, during 
the coming year, on the irrigation canals in 
the Laguna area 


NATURAL CEMENT PRODUCERS IN NORTHERN 
ITALY THREATENED WITH A_ SHUT- 
Down 


In Casale Monferrato, Italy, quarrying for 
limestone, which up to now has been found 
near the surface, must now be done in tun- 
nels necessitating the use of lumber for the 
support of galleries. The use of lumber has 


increased the costs of the natural product 
to a point where synthetic cement can be 
manufactured for less than the natural 
product costs. 

Natural cement has found a ready market 
during the rush of reconstruction; this mar- 
ket may be lost, however, when demand 
slackens off. 

There are 3,500 workers engaged in pro- 
duction of the natural product and an addi- 
tional 1,500 in allied industries, chiefly in 
Casale Monferrato in the _ province of 
Alessandria, North Italy. 


FINANCE PLAN FOR EXTENDING IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM PROPOSED, MEXICO 


The Minister of Hydraulic Resources of 
Mexico has proposed a plan to finance the 
extension of Federal Irrigation System No. 5 
which, if adopted, would make it possible to 
complete this project, estimated to cost 
20,000,000 pesos (about US$2,300,000) in 2 
years. Should the plan of financing, which 
calls for Federal expenditures of 12,000,000 
pesos (about US$1,400,000), and 8,000,000 
pesos (about US$925,000) through the sale 
of bonds over a 2-year period to industrialists 
and farmers fail to meet with approval of 
the farmers and industrialists, it will require 
6 years to complete. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS PLANNED, 
VENEZUELA 


Studies of a project to utilize the falls of 
the Caroni River, in Venezuela, to generate 
electric power were expected to be completed 
by the end of November. It is planned to 
erect three hydroelectric plants with a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 kilowatts each, at a total 
estimated cost of 90,000,000 bolivars (ap- 
proximately US$27,000,000) . 


Electrical 
k.quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT NEEDED, 
BELGIUM 


A market is reported for air-conditioning 
equipment in small motion-picture theaters 
in Belgium. Prospective purchasers are in- 
terested in installations requiring a mini- 
mum of building reconstruction. 


CHILEAN MARKET 


Firms interviewed by the United States 
Embassy in Santiago, Chile, on the sale and 
distribution of high-current, low-voltage 
motor generators and special electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment report a reasonably 
good market in copper, coal-mining, and 
nitrate industries as well as among manufac- 
turers. The establishment of new manu- 
facturing industries and the expansion of 
existing ones are being encouraged by the 
Government. Some firms hesitate to take on 
new agency obligations at this time because 
of their inability to obtain sufficient foreign 
exchange for imports. These firms want de- 
tails including terms of sale and conditions 
governing the sales representation agreement 
before deciding to act as representatives. 

The sale of motor generators and special 
electrical machinery and equipment in Chile 
usually is effected through exclusive sales 
agents and large importers and distributors 
of industrial machinery, who employ tech- 
nical personnel to supervise installations 
and attend to servicing. The main offices 
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of these organizations generally are situated 
in Santiago, and clients are served through 
branch offices, local agents, or traveling rep- 
resentatives. 

Motor generators and other electrical 
equipment of United States manufacture are 
received favorably in Chile because of their 
dependability and long life in service. United 
States manufacturers should not expect a 
large volume of sales at the present time, 
however, because of the exchange situation. 


INDIAN POWERHOUSE 


A section of the powerhouse of the Sindri 
Fertilizer Plant in India, scheduled for com- 
pletion early in December, will provide elec- 
tric power for the Bihar grid system to sup- 
plement the power supply to mica and coal 
mines, according to a recent announcement. 

The powerhouse is reported to be one of the 
largest and most modern in the East, with 
an installed capacity of 80,000 kilowatts (two 
10,000-kilowatt capacity turbo-generators 
and four 15,000-kilowatt capacity turbo-gen- 
erators) with a capacity to expand to 200,- 
000 kilowatts if needed. Plans call for pow- 
erhouse equipment of modern design, with 
boilers operating at 623 pounds per square 
inch pressure and 850-degree total tempera- 
ture. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


LARGE DartrRy BEING BUILT, INDIA 


The Government of Bombay, India, has 
begun the construction and operation of 
one of the world’s largest dairies. When the 
farm is completed in 1952, it will house up 
to 20,000 head of milk animals on one farm. 
This farm is located on 3,200 acres at Aarey, 
20 miles north of the city of Bombay. The 
animals are owned by individual milk pro- 
ducers, who sel] their milk to a central co- 
operative processing plant located in the 
center of the farm. 

At present over 15,000 head of milking 
buffaloes are kept within the city limits of 
Bombay and 50,000 head in Greater Bombay. 
The present project will remove all milk ani- 
mals from the city limits. It is planned that 
animals in the suburbs will be moved to 
similar farms. 

The Government-sponsored cooperative 
buys the milk directly from producers on a 
butterfat-content basis. The milk is deliv- 
ered to the central processing plant, where 
it is filtered twice, pasteurized, bottled, and 
placed in cold storage. Trucks haul the milk 
from the pasteurizing plant to central points 
throughout the city, and small trucks then 
deliver the milk to distributing agencies. 
Only a small portion of milk is delivered di- 
rectly to dwellings. Most customers go to 
Government depots to buy their milk. 


{In metric tons] 


Item 1946 1947 1948 
. a 
Casein 1, 332 1,945 906 
Cream 2, 028 3, 211 1, 895 
Swiss cream _- 227 162 
Milk candy 813 673 572 
Milk meal 149 190 132 
Lactose 39 27 35 
Condensed milk 9,170 | 12,852 9, 268 
Powdered milk 2, 685 3, 665 4,497 
Pasteurized milk __ 110, 789 |126,943 131,637 
Butter __- 17,301 | 19, 980 19, O68 
Cheese _ _ - 20,601 21,020 18, 736 
Clabber cheese _ - 573 120 516 
Skim milk 449 892 2, 056 
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PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


According to unofficial estimates, dairy 
production in Brazil in 1948 was lower than 
in 1947. Present indications are that the de- 
cline was not great and that the volume con- 
tinued at a high level exceeding any year 
previous to 1947. The quantity of dairy 
products processed under Federal inspection 
during 1946, 1947, and 1948 is shown in the 
accompanying table: 

Production of powdered milk in 1948, in 
contrast to the general decline in that year, 
continued to increase, with 4,497 tons repre- 
senting an all-time high. 


Fruits and Nuts 


OLIVE EXPORTS AND PRICES, GREECE 


Greek exports of edible olives from the 
1948 crop in the 8 months commencing De- 
cember 1, 1948, and ending July 31, 1949, to- 
taled 4,548 metric tons. The United States 
was the leading customer taking 1,771 tons; 
Egypt second, 1,128 tons; and Brazil third, 
688 tons. The remainder went to a number of 
countries. 

The first export shipment of 120 metric 
tons from the 1949 olive crop left Greece 
around October 25, 1949, for the United 
States, at a price of 22 cents per pound, free 
of cost of barrel and brine, f. o. b. Piraeus. 

The Government has not interfered with 
edible olive prices. The Agricultural Bank, 
however, is ordered to finance Unions of Ag- 
ricultural Cooperatives for the voluntary col- 
lection of edible olives, which will be used 
by nonproducing edible-olive growers. 

Because the 1949 crop of olives is late, 
prices to be paid to farmers for the 1949 crop 
had not, up to November 16, been fixed for 
the principal producing centers. At the be- 
ginning of November, olive growers were paid 
sporadically for future deliveries from 7.1 
to 11.8 cents per pound for black edible olives, 
delivered after picking, and unprocessed. 

Prices to be paid to farmers will depend 
largely upon export forecasts of the trade 
and upon prices that might be obtained 
abroad, taking into consideration that from 
the 1949 olive crop only about one-third will 
be consumed domestically. Prices will also 
depend upon the extent of damage caused 
by winter weather to fruit that is picked late 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


Sugar production in Trinidad, British 
West Indies, broke all records in 1949 with a 
total of 159,135 long tons, about 37 percent 
above the 1948 output. Previously, the years 
1936 and 1937 were the peak production pe- 
riods, when 154,569 long tons were ground 
A low was reached in 1943, when thousands 
of tons of cane were left unreaped because of 
a labor shortage and only 70,920 long tons 
were produced. Since that difficult year, 
production has steadily increased. 

There has been no change in the plans for 
distribution of the large 1949 crop. Under 
the purchasing agreement with the United 
Kingdom, about 64,635 long tons will be 
shipped to Britain, and 74,000 tons will be 
shipped to Canada at the direction of Great 
Britain. The remainder of the crop will be 
used for local consumption. The amount 
fixed by government order is 20,500 tons. 


EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of raw sugar from the Dominican 
Republic during the period October 1, 1948, 
to September 30, 1949, totaled 469,244 metric 
tons, and an additional 3,669 tons, raw-sugar 
equivalent, were exported as refined sugar, 





principally to the Dutch West Indies. The 
United Kingdom took 77 percent of the raw 
sugar exported, and the remainder was 
shipped to Canada and Ceylon. 

About 25,000 metric tons of the olq crop 
remained to be shipped before the enq of 
1949. It is not anticipated that the first ex- 
ports from the 1949-50 crop will be moved 
until January 1950. Because of less satisfac. 
tory growing conditions, the 1949-59 crop is 
expected to be about 5 percent under the 
1948-49 crop. For that reason it is not likely 
that exports from the new crop will exceed 
420,000 metric tons. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U, K 


Sugar production in the United Kingdom 
in 1949 will be about 525,000 long tons raw 
value compared with 606,644 tons produced in 
1948, according to preliminary estimates of 
the British Sugar Corporation and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Production of refined 
sugar would be about 450,000 tons compared 
with 559,685 tons in 1948 

Raw-sugar imports in the first 9 months of 
1949 amounted to 33,000,000 hundredweight, 
compared with 28,900,000 hundredweight in 
the same period of 1948. Imports of molas- 
ses and invert sugar in the first 9 months 
of 1949 amounted to 5,700,000 hundreq. 
weight compared with 6,100,000 hundreq- 
weight in the corresponding period of 1948. 
A sharp rise in sugar imports from Australia 
was recorded, 3,000,000 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 1,100,000 hundredweight in the 
first 9 months of 1948. Imports from Mauri- 
tius increased from 1,400,000 to 2,500,000 
hundredweight, and those from the Domin- 
ican Republic increased from 3,800,000 to 
6,700,000 hundredweight 

On the other hand, imports from Cuba in 
the first 9 months of 1949 declined from 13,- 
300,000 hundredweight to 10,300,000 hundred- 
weight, and Mexican imports from 1,900,000 to 
1,500,000 hundredweight. 

Raw-sugar imports are being made at 
£27 5s. per long ton c. i. f. or about 37s. per 
hundredweight ($5.18) as compared with 
26s. 3d. per hundredweight ($5.25) prior to 
devaluation. 

The sharpest drop in molasses imports was 
from Cuba where shipments were less than 
half the 1948 level, whereas imports from 
other foreign countries were up almost six- 
fold. The trend indicates that imports are 
increasing from Empire sources and declining 
from dollar sources 

Exports of refined sugar in the first 9 
months of 1949 were reduced to _ 7,500,000 
hundredweight from 9,700,000 hundredweight 
for the same period of 1948. The export price 
of refined sugar is now 45 shillings per hun- 
dredweight ($6.30) compared with 32 shill- 
ings sixpence ($6.50) prior to devaluation, 
so that the dollar price has remained almost 
the same 


General Products 


CEMENT EXPORTS DECLINING, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Cement exports from Western Germany, 
which before the recent currency devalua- 
tion had been increasing gradually, are now 
declining. 

Cement exports via Bremen previously were 
totaling approximately 35,000 tons monthly, 
of which two-thirds were shipped to the 
United Kingdom. However, the Bank of Eng- 
land will no longer release funds for imports 
of this commodity from hard-currency coun- 
tries. This has opened the United Kingdom 
market to countries such as Denmark and 
Sweden, which since devaluation can offer 
cement at much more favorable prices than 
can Western Germany 
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NICARAGUA ENTERS CEMENT EXPORT 
MARKET 


In 1948, Nicaragua exported 3,861 metric 
tons of cement to other Latin American 
countries. This was a considerable increase 
over the 278 tons exported in 1947 and was 
made possible through increased production 
by the only Nicaraguan cement plant. This 
plant produced 381,971 bags, of 94 pounds 
each, in 1948, a 40 percent increase over 1947. 

Nicaragua’s imports of cement declined in 
1948 to 1,828 metric tons from 2,142 tons in 
1947. The United States was the principal 
supplier in both years 


IMPORT OF CEMENT PROPOSED, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The Cebu portland cement plant, largest 
in the Philippines, proposes importing 20,000 
tons of cement in order not to disrupt the 
local supply situation pending repairs to the 
plant recently damaged by a typhoon. 

The proposal has been referred to Govern- 
ment authorities to determine whether the 
Bureau of Public Works has sufficient cement 
on hand to meet requirements until repairs 
are made. 


DIAMOND MINING, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Bultfontein diamond mine in Kimber- 
ley, Union of South Africa, was closed July 1, 
1949, and the Dutoitspan mine was reopened 
It has been the policy of De Beers to maintain 
operations in the two mines in Kimberley and 
to allocate production among its mines in 
accordance with demand. It is reported that 
the stock of yellow stones, of which the 
Dutoitspan mine is a large producer, is near- 
ing exhaustion 

The Jagersfontein mine in the Orange Free 
State, operated under lease by De Beers, re- 
sumed production in July after a shut-down 
of 17 years. The Jagersfontein mine produces 
both gem and industrial diamonds of high 
quality 

The reconditioning of the Premier mine in 
the Transvaal is virtually completed, and 
large-scale production will be resumed in 
1950. Mining will take place by a new 
method, and the kimberlite will be treated 
by the heavy media sink and float process 
which has been demonstrated to be success- 
ful in a pilot plant 

At the general meeting of shareholders in 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., the chair- 
man of the meeting in discussing the falling 
off of demand for diamonds in 1949, stated 
that the wholesale price of rough diamonds 
can and will be maintained. He said the 
corporation is satisfied that the prices are 
reasonable and there is no cause for reducing 
them because of a temporary reduction in de- 
mand. He added that financial reserves re- 
main large, enabling De Beers to withhold 
diamonds rather than sell at lower prices 

The chairman of De Beers also stated that 
periodical closing of diamond mines is a 
thing of the past, and that production can 
be carried on without interruptions only if 
producing companies and allied selling or- 
ganizations command sufficiently large funds 
to enable them to enter agreements with 
producers guaranteeing minimum purchases 
equal to the working costs of each producer. 
This financial strength has now been at- 
tained, and all present and future contracts 
will contain provisions to this effect 





The Korean Government entered into con- 
tracts for the delivery, before the end of 1949, 
of 300,000 metric tons of bituminous coal. 
including 180,000 tons from Japan, 80,000 


tons from Taiwan (Formosa), and 40,000 
tons from India 
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Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


IRON-ORE SHIPS FOR AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Aus- 
tralia’s largest producer of iron and steel, 
has built, or is building, four ore-carrying 
vessels to its own order in the company’s 
shipyards at Whyalla. These vessels are of 
9,440 gross tons or 12,500 tons deadweight 
carrying capacity, and use coal as primary 
fuel, although oil may be used as an alterna- 
tive. Two vessels have already been launched 
and are in service, a third is now on the ways, 
and the fourth is yet to be constructed. 

The principal Australian iron-ore de- 
posits are on the south coast of Western 
Australia and the ore not converted into pig 
iron at Whyalla must be hauled by sea to 
the other, and larger, steel-producing centers 
at Port Kembla and Sydney, in New South 
Wales. It is on this run that the vessels will 
be used. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The United States supplied about 49 per- 
cent of the total iron and steel imports into 
the Republic of the Philippines in the second 
quarter of 1949, and Belgium was the second 
principal source, supplying about 29 percent 
of the total. 

Most important of the steel products im- 
ported were rods and bars, wire and wire 
products, and sheets and plates, in that 
order. The accompanying table indicates 
the total imports by product and principal 
suppliers. 


Philippine Imports, Second Quarter, 1949 


[In metric tons] 


Imports from 


> rs = = lo- 
Product > . vs =| P _ tal 
SSsisal & 3 © 
Smip¥ial Fico 
Pig iron 10 15 25 
Rods and bars 575 679 137 1,391 
Sheets and plates I8Y 34 277 500 
Cialvanized sheets 103 73) 80 256 
Tin and terneplate 169) 35 204 
Structural shapes 221; 14 235 
Railroad material 25 25 
Wire and wire products 366 186 188 740 


Machinery, 


\ 
Industrial 


[Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce | 


IMPORTATION OF PLANT EQUIPMENT, 
AUSTRALIA 


A newly formed coal-mining enterprise in 
Western Australia will import a substantial 
part of the plant and machinery for its re- 
quirements from the United States. Drag- 
line equipment is on order to exploit the 
open-cut area. In all, about 6,000 acres have 
been leased for operations. 

The directors expect to go into production 
early in 1950 from a 5l-acre open-cut pit 
which they have leased for 3 years. Opera- 
tions in their first underground mine are 
planned for a year or so later. Exploratory 
drilling has disclosed a promising coal seam 
of 12 feet 6 inches, at 68 feet. 


DELIVERY OF ROAD ROLLERS To U. S. S. R. 
BY DANISH COMPANY 


Delivery of 40 self-propelled road rollers 
to the U. S. S. R. was completed in the latter 
part of November by a Danish company. The 
total value of the order was 2,000,000 crowns. 
(1 crown= $0.1449, United States currency.) 


MACHINE-SHOP OPERATIONS, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Western Germany had 4,000 machine-shop 
plants with 400,000 employees, according to 
an October report of a meeting of the Union 
of German Machine Manufacturers. 

The Bavarian machine industry was re- 
ported to be operating at 75 percent of ca- 
pacity with about 75,000 employees and a 
monthly turn-over of about DM55,000,000. 
(1 Deutsche mark=§$0.238, United States 
currency.) 


CONSUMPTION AND MANUFACTURE OF 
REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT, MEXICO 


The consumption of commercial mechani- 
cal refrigeration equipment in Mexico is es- 
timated to have amounted to approximately 
$1,470,000 during 1948. Of this amount, 
about 91 percent was imported, chiefly from 
the United States. 

An increasing portion of cabinets and dis- 
play cases for such equipment is made in 
Mexico. Most of the compressors, motors, 
valves, and coils are imported from the 
United States. About 80 percent of this 
equipment is expected to be imported in 
1949, and 20 percent manufactured domes- 
tically. 


FRANKING MACHINES PLACED IN SERVICE IN 
VENEZUELA 


Three automatic franking machines, the 
first in Venezuela, were placed in service in 
the Caracas Post Office on November 26. 

The use of franking machines is planned 
for other Venezuelan cities, and the Minis- 
try of Communications has acquired 40 ma- 
chines for this purpose. It also is planned 
to rent such equipment to private, commer- 
cial, and industrial companies to facilitate 
handling of their correspondence. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF AMMI VIS- 
NAGA BEING STUDIED, TURKEY 


Ammi visnaga grows wild along the Medi- 
terranean coast of Turkey in considerable 
quantity, and to a lesser degree along the 
Aegean and Marmara coasts, according to 
Turkish officials. It grows most profusely 
in Adana and the entire Cukurova plain, Iz- 
mit, Kandira, and Dedeagae (in Grecian 
Thrace near the Turkish frontier). 

It is believed that gathering the seed for 
export and commercial cultivation of Ammi 
visnaga is feasible, provided the prices of- 
fered and quantity demanded will be satis- 
factory. Farmers in the Adana region, espe- 
cially, reportedly could begin large-scale cul- 
tivation in a short time. At present, there 
is no commercial cultivation in Turkey and 
no estimate can be made as to the seed avail- 
able from the wild plant. There are no re- 
strictions on the export of the seed. 

The Turkish Government apparently is 
very much interested in the commercial pos- 
sibilities of Ammi visnaga, and the Turkish 
Agricultural Institute is planning to under- 
take research studies of the plant and its 








seed. Officials of the Agricultural Institute 
stated that cultivation would be left in pri- 
vate hands, if a market is developed, and the 
Government would not enter into its produc- 
tion or sale. 


OUTPUT OF CAMPHOR PRODUCTS, JAPAN 


Japanese output of crude camphor and 
products during the first 8 months of 1949 
was as follows (in metric tons): Crude 
camphor, 827; crude camphor oil, 1,050; and 
refined camphor, 510. The monthly averages 
for these months were as follows, with the 
monthly averages for the entire year 1948 
in parentheses (in metric tons): Crude cam- 
phor, 103 (132); crude camphor oil, 131 
(169); and refined camphor, 64 (51). 


ALOE INDUSTRY REVIVED IN ARUBA, N. W. I. 


The aloe industry was revived recently in 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, the Aruba 
Aloe Products Co. having begun operations in 
October 1949. About 300 pounds of aloin 
are produced every other day and this rate is 
expected to be doubled in a short time. The 
annual capacity of the factory is 90,000 
pounds of U.S. P. aloin. The possibility of 
maintaining output at the higher figure will 
depend upon the supply of aloe juice from the 
fields. 


The method of collecting the juice has re- 
mained unchanged, no improvements in the 
old system having been found. Because of 
the shortage of workers in Aruba, the sup- 
ply of juice is being supplemented by ship- 
ments from Bonaire, a nearby island. 

The above-mentioned factory is said to be 
the only plant in the world which produces 
aloin direct from the juice of the aloe plant. 
Eventually the company hopes to extract a 
number of byproducts for other medicinal 
purposes. 


PRODUCTION OF FISH-LIVER OILS, CANADA 


The mainstay of the medicinal-liver and 
visceral-oil industry in Canada is the gray- 
fish which is caught exclusively for its liver 
oil. Production is concentrated chiefly in 
British Columbia. Output during the first 
9 months of 1949 was above the total for the 
whole year of 1948. Nearly all of this oil is 
of the low-potency type 

Production of medicinal oils from other 
than grayfish is a byproduct of the fishing 
industry. These oils vary widely in potency, 
and their output during 1949 was on approxi- 
mately the same level as during 1948. 

Recent figures on production of medicinal 
oils in Canada (including Newfoundland, 
which joined Canada on April 1, 1949) are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Output of Medicinal Oils in Canada, 1948, and January-September 1948 and 1949 


{In millions of t 
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Salmon ‘rte tania None viscera “sen Shark Ort 
POTENCY RANGE IN VITAMIN 
UNITS PER GRAM 
1948 (entire year): 
0-20, 000 63, 241 63, 493 33, 353 &, 264, 971 9, 597 16,71 
20, 000-40, 000 98, 775 8,710 144, 741 6, 444 75, 52 6, 431 
40, 000-60, 000 151, 916 23, 229 123, 437 102, 822 { 
60, 000-80, 000 121, 955 40, SSO 222, 075 1, 6 
80, 000-100, 000 238, 037 46, 203 141, 831 42, W4 
100, 000-150, 000 428, 805 58, 402 243, 500 2, 155 
150, 000-200, 000 217. 766 31. 881 250. 741 
200, 000—plus 80, 657 15, 617 7, O3¢ 
1948 (first 9 months 
0-20, 000 49, 632 28, 623 10,726 6, 909, 634 17, 408 17, 734 
20, 000—40, 000 64, 005 144, 061 6, 126 6, 444 67, 96 6, 451 
40, 000-60, 000 66, 208 121, 826 11, 380 102, S22 
60, 000-80, 000 96, 317 208, 621 370 
80, 000-100, 000 219, 105 138, 123 6, 482 42, O64 
100, 000-150, 000 343, 188 225, 389 s, 77 
150, 000-200, 000 202, 715 250, 741 44, 160 
200, 000—plus 66, 195 7, 036 44, O64 
1949 (first 9 months 
0-20, 000 8, 226 (0, 747 31, 144 8 O71 S812 & OF +, SS4 
20, 000-40, 000 14, 428 159, 715 7. 840 116 2 4 111 % SIS 
40, 000-60, 000 6,415 &3, 910 17, 994 1), 411 2 l 4, 74S 
60, 000-80, 000 151, 9S2 24,112 203, 684 23, 29 “), 14 
80, 000-100, 000 146, 950 65, 665 131, 729 4,624 1, 327 
100, 000-150, 000 455, 613 47.879 373, 86S 130, 930 $8, Sot 
150, 000-200, 000 &2. G02 16. O18 118, 725 KE, ON 
200, 000—plus 69, 107 17, 692 164, 39 49, 234 
SouRCcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian Fisheries Statistics, September and December 1948, and Seq 
tember 1949. 
During the first 9 months of 1949, Canada spectively, according to recent reports. All 
exported 58,652 imperial gallons of medicinal prices are f. o. b. factory 
cod-liver oil, valued at $143,567, and hali- Medicinal cod-liver oil of low potency 


but-liver-oil exports amounted to 1,388 gal- 
lons, valued at $59,997. The United States 
is the most important purchaser of Canadian 
marine-oil exports, nearly all the grayfish- 
liver-oil shipments going to that market. 
Western Europe took fairly large quantities 
of Canadian pharmaceutical cod-liver oil. 
(US$1=%1 Canadian currency, official rate, in 
August 1949.) 

Canadian imports of cod-liver oil in the 
first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 16,740 
gallons, valued at $47,406. The values of im- 
ports of concentrated fish oil and fish oil 
for fortifying use were $195,145 and $17,399, 
respectively. 

In British Columbia, vitamin oils which 
sold on the basis of potency for 21, 34, 36, 
and 40 cents per blue-unit quotation (mil- 
lion units, U. S. P.) in 1948 were selling for 
12, 15, 21, and 23 cents per blue unit, re- 


26 


which sold for $3 per imperial gallon along 
the Atlantic coast in 1948 recently was sell- 
ing as low as $1.50 

Canadian medicinal liver oils are meeting 
with competition—the revived production of 
Japanese marine-liver oils and their appear- 
ance on the United Sttaes market is reducing 
the potential for Canadian products. In ad- 
dition, the high-potency Norwegian oils are 
moving into the United States market at the 
expense of Canada’s vitamin oil. However, it 
is expected that all the 1949 output of vita- 
min oils will be disposed of. 





Imports of chemicals and dyes (not includ- 
ing fertilizers) by the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in the second quarter of 1949 were val- 
ued at $1,932,500, according to the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. 





Motion Pictures 
and K.quipment 


USE OF 16-MM. FILMS IN BELGIUM 


It is believed that only limited quantities 
of 16-mm. equipment will be sold in Belgium 
for entertainment purposes, as there is little 
room to expand theaters in this size. If 
35-mm. theater cannot afford new 35-mm. 
equipment, or cannot meet safety require. 
ments, there is conversion to 16-mm. films. 
Some theaters, closed under safety require- 
ments for 35-mm. projection, have reopened 
unaltered after being equipped for 16-mm 
showings. New 16-mm. theaters and mobile 
projection units probably will be limited in 
number inasmuch as the population is suff- 
ciently dense to allow profitable operation of 
a standard 35-mm. theater. Expansion for 
the sale of 16-mm. equipment seems to be in 
the realm of educational and cultural films. 

A new agreement regarding the rentals for 
16-mm. films came into force in May 1949 
This agreement provides that the returns 
from the percentage rentals cannot be less 
than the following sums for a complete pro- 
gram: Black and white, 750 francs for one 
theater, 1,000 francs for two theaters, and 
1,250 francs for three or more theaters; color 
films, 1,000 francs for one theater, 1,250 francs 
for two theaters, and 1,500 francs for three 
or more theaters. The rental percentages 
range from 30 percent on weekly net receipts 
of 5,000 francs to 35 percent on 20,000 francs 
or more. Net receipts are defined as gross 
receipts minus governmental and local taxes 
and authors’ royalties (1 Belgian franc 
US$0.02. ) 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


Iran has between 55 and 60 motion-picture 
theaters, all using 35-mm., films. Theater 
owners continue to use existing projection 
and sound equipment 
sary. Parts are available for the numerous 
German machines still in use 

Several distributors expressed in- 
terest in 16-mm. films especially in smaller 
cities which now have no motion-pictures 
These distributors have been slow to begin 
handling 16-mm. films because of the small 
profit involved outside of Tehran and be- 
cause of difficulties in working with inex- 
perienced provincial theater owners. One 
large distributor has ordered a small number 
of 16-mm. films from the United States and 
may begin distribution in 1950. He has a 
dozen projectors and is prepared to rent or 
sell them with the 16-mm. films 


repairing it as neces- 


have 


The Iranian Government has under con- 
sideration the establishment of Government- 
owned film production and _ presentation 
facilities. A large part of the program will 
have an educational aim—in schools, and in 
industrial, agricultural, and military spheres 
No action has been taken, however, and edu- 
cational-film activities continue to be lim- 
ited to branches of the United States, 
British, and Soviet diplomatic missions. 

Dealers estimate that there are about 100 
16-mm. projectors in private hands within 
the country, principally of United States 
manufacture. Sales continue to be reported 
slow An even smaller market for 8-mm 
equipment exists 

A studio is scheduled to open in Tehran 
capable of developing color film, including 
8-mm. and 16-mm. movie film and this may 
stimulate interest in amateur movie making. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Censorship Board examined 
a total of 36 feature films in October 1949, 
of which 23 were approved for exhibition to 
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adults, 9 for exhibition to children, and 4 
were rejected. All rejected pictures were 
United States films; hcwever, one of these 
was passed later in the month, after re- 
vision. 

Of the 23 features passed for adults, 13 
were United States productions, 6 were Brit- 
ish, 2 French, 1 Soviet, and 1 Swedish. 
of the 9 films approved for children, 4 
were United States pictures, 2 were British, 
and 3 were Swedish. 

During October and November 1949, the 
Swedish broadcasting monopoly, in a series 
of programs discussed the public taste, the 
present film crisis, domestic producers’ diffi- 
culties, and pictures suitable for children. 
The 50-minute programs were broadcast 
one a week. Importers, producers, film crit- 
ics, and theater owners gave their opinions 
of the present situation in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. Producers and theater own- 
ers sharply criticized the high tax on admis- 
sions and predicted that a critical situation 
would result unless the tax is lowered. Crit- 
ics and members of the public believed the 
declining movie attendance is the result of 
the lower standard of films shown recently, 
both Swedish and imported films. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The National Association of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees suggested increased govern- 
mental funds for the National Film Finance 
Corporation for loans to British producers 
and distributors of motion pictures. The 
amount suggested is up to £20,000,000 and is 
based on the fact that the £15,000,000 loan 
is assisting the financing of film making and 
that more can be accomplished with increased 
funds. 

An increase in rawstock film prices as a 
result of devaluation, has been announced 
effective November 14, 1949. Positive black 
and white 35-mm. film will cost 1.1d (about 
114, cents) per foot instead of 0.85d (about 
lcent). Negative 35-mm. film will cost 2.25d 
(about 2.6 cents) per foot instead of the 
usual 2d (about 2.3 cents). The increase 
extends to other United States products. 

Oldway Studios, Ltd., Paignton (renamed 
Devon Motion Film Studios) have com- 
pleted their first television short, 26 minutes 
running time, and have flown it to the 
United States. The company is awaiting 
word of its reception, because of a pending 
contract for 26 such shorts if this one is 
successful. A number of companies are in- 
terested in making television films for the 
United States market, and one company is at- 
tempting to place short animated subjects on 
United States television and motion-picture 
screens to advertise British products. 

Two new color systems are soon to be made 
available to British film producers. The Alfa 
Photographic Laboratory is being constructed 
at Redhill, Surrey, and when completed will 
cover 5 acres. It will manufacture its own 
chemicals. The second system has been per- 
fected by Anglo-American Color Photo- 
graphic Industries and is calied the Chromart 
system Manufacturers for Chromart are 
Gevaert of Belgium which is to supply a 
maximum of 750,000 feet of Chromart ma- 
terials weekly 


Naval Stores 


POSSIBILITIES OF PRODUCING ROSIN FROM 
PARANA PINE, BRAZIL 


Although past attempts to produce rosin 
from Parana pine have been unsuccessful, 
Some difference of opinion exists in Brazil as 
to the establishment of a naval-stores in- 
dustry in that country. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other Government 
agencies have considered the possibilities, 
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but agricultural authorities and consumers 
of naval stores in Parana and in the Sao 
Paulo district believe the Parana pine un- 
suitable for the purpose. The matter at 
present is undecided. 


ROSIN SUPPLY SITUATION, ARGENTINA 


Trade sources in Argentina believe that 
because of large imports of rosin from France, 
the present stocks will last until April 1950. 
One factor is negligible buying by the soap 
industry, which formerly consumed at least 
25 percent of the imported rosin. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR PORTUGUESE 
PRODUCT 


Foreign demand for Portuguese naval 
stores has strengthened somewhat. These 
products are included in barter arrange- 
ments with several countries. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN YUKON 
TERRITORY, CANADA 


The rapid development of the United Keno 
Hill Mines into one of Canada’s largest pro- 
ducers of silver and lead was temporarily 
arrested by the complete destruction in 
June of its 150-ton concentrator mill. The 
company suspended all development and ex- 
ploration work and began a reconstruction 
program, including a 250-ton concentrator. 
Operations, scheduled to begin in early Oc- 
tober, were delayed until mid-November. As 
a result, the anticipated output of 3,900,000 
ounces of silver in 1950 has been reduced by 
about 900,000 ounces. Lead output in 1950 is 
expected to be about 5,500 short tons. 

The new concentrator mill will permit pro- 
duction of separate lead and zinc concen- 
trates for the smelter at Trail, British Co- 
lumbia. Completion in the winter of 1949— 
50 of the new 125-mile road from Mayo to 
Carmacks, by the Dominion Government, 
will permit shipment of the concentrates by 
trucks and eliminate the 300-mile barge 
route, thereby extending the shipping season 
by 1 month. Electric-power facilities are 
still being surveyed by the Government. 


ILMENITE DEVELOPMENTS, CEYLON 


Plans to exploit rich ilmenite deposits in 
Ceylon are under way, and an ilmenite expert 
is now in England preparing plans and speci- 
fications for a Government ilmenite factory, 
according to the Ceylon press. 

The deposits of mineral sands are located 
in Pulmoddai, near Trincomalee, the large 
seaport and British Naval Base on the north- 
west coast of Ceylon. According to the Gov- 
ernment Mineralogist, they contain roughly 
70 to 72 percent ilmenite, 12 percent rutile, 
and 8 percent zircon. From a concentration 
viewpoint, Ceylon ilmenite deposits are re- 
ported to be among the richest in the world, 
with a titanium oxide content of about 54 
percent. 

Ceylon authorities hope to produce 60,000 
tons of ilmenite annually. This would in- 
volve the handling of about 80,000 tons of 
raw sand. In addition, a yearly production of 
approximately 2,000 tons of zircon and 3,000 
tons of rutile, byproducts from the processing 
of ilmenite, is anticipated. 


RENEWED ACTIVITIES IN CUBAN MANGANESE 
PRODUCTION 


Cuban metallurgical manganese produc- 
tion was 15,762 tons in the second quarter 
of 1949, a 147 percent increase over the 6,376 
tons produced in the first quarter. This was 
the highest quarterly production since 1945, 
when the United States Commercial Com- 


pany’s Cuban mineral purchasing program, 
which stimulated Cuban manganese produc- 
tion during the war, was completed. 

The principal factors contributing to the 
decline in production since the war have been 
high labor costs, lack of adequate roads, the 
smallness of individual deposits, and un- 
favorable prices. The improvement in out- 
put in 1949 may be attributed to, first, the 
increased demand for Cuban manganese as 
evidenced by the higher price offered—$20 
per long ton for 40 percent manganese, com- 
pared with $16 paid at the close of the war 
purchasing program; and, second, the readi- 
ness of United States buyers to accept metal- 
lurgical-grade ore of as low as 38 percent 
manganese content. 

Because of the more-favorable market fac- 
tor, substantial interest is being shown in ex- 
ploring and reopening old manganese depos- 
its. In addition, output is being increased 
at those mines that had been operating at 
a low rate of production. These expanded 
activities may result in production exceeding 
40,000 tons for the second half of 1949, or 
roughly 60,000 tons for the entire year. This 
would almost triple the production of 1948, 
reversing the downward trend which began 
in 1944. (See accompanying table.) 


Cuban Metallurgical Manganese Ore Pro- 
duction, 1942 to 1949 


(Quantity in long dry tons] 


| 


| 
Pro- | Pro- 
Year duec- | Year due- 
tion tion 
sae i. | 
1942 1104, 573 || 1947 | 44, 835 
1943 145, 008 1948 23, 531 
1944 120, 205 1049 
1945 64, 639 First quarter. 6, 376 
1046 34, 054 Second quarter 15, 762 


Source: Compiled by The Foreign Service of the 
United States. 


CADMIUM PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MEXICO 


Mexican production of cadmium totaled 
only 562 tons (metal content) during the 
first 3 quarters of 1949, compared with 699 
tons in the corresponding period in 1948. 
However, third-quarter output showed con- 
siderable improvement over preceding quar- 
ters, reaching 251 metric tons. Production 
in the first and second quarters amounted 
to 207 and 104 tons, respectively. 

Exports of cadmium from Mexico in the 
period January to September 1949, totaled 
923 metric tons (contained cadmium), all 
of which were shipped to the United States. 
An additional supply of cadmium from Mex- 
ico enters unreported into the United States 
as a minor contained element in zinc con- 
centrates. 


TIN DEVELOPMENTS, MALAYA 


Steady progress was noticeable in the num- 
ber of tin mines and dredge units in opera- 
tion in Malaya in the period January—Septem- 
ber 1949. Several large units commenced 
operations and were expected to add their 
quota to production by the end of the year. 
During the September quarter, 4 additional 
dredges and 16 gravel pump mines were 
placed in operation. 

Production of tin-in-concentrates during 
the first 9 months of 1949 increased about 25 
percent over the comparable period in 1948, 
amounting to 40,476 long tons and 32,384 
tons, respectively. The States of Perak and 
Selangor continued to be the chief producers. 

Malayan imports of tin-in-concentrates in 
the first 9 months of 1949 were 77 percent 
higher than in the similar period in 1948, 
totaling 6,106 tons and 3,449 tons, re- 
spectively. As shown in the accompanying 
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table, Thailand was the major source of 
Malaya’s 1949 imports and Burma ranked 
second. 

Malaya exported 38,726 tons of tin metal 
during the January-September period—a 
slight increase over the 37,480 tons shipped 
in jike months in 1948. Of the 1949 exports, 
78 percent went to the United States—30,256 
tons; 4,171 tons to Europe; 4,114 tons to 
British possessions; 4 tons to the United 
Kingdom; and 181 tons to other countries. 


Malayan Imports of Tin in Concentrates, 
January—September, 1949 


Quantity 


Country of origin (in long 
tons 
Total 6, 106 
Thailand 4,530 
Burma 1, 330 
French Indochina 125 
Indonesia 118 


Other countries 


MEXICAN COPPER PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Mexican output of copper during the third 
quarter of 1949 totaled 14,603 metric tons 
(metal content), comparing favorably with 
the 1948 quarterly average of 14,7669 tons. 
The third-quarter figure showed an increase 
of 6 percent over the first-quarter output of 
13,764 tons, although it was under the sec- 
ond-quarter rate of 15,578 tons. 

Third-quarter exports of copper declined 
from first-quarter levels, with the greatest 
degree of decline being in exports of copper 
concentrates. These declined from 13,018 
tons (gross weight) in the first quarter to 
9,386 tons in the second quarter, and, to only 
1,840 tons in the third quarter. All concen- 
trates were shipped to the United States. 

Electrolytic copper exports were down by 
49 percent from those reported for the first 
quarter of 1949, and nearly two-thirds (853 
tons) were destined for Switzerland, with 
the remaining tonnage going to the United 
States. 


STocK SALE PREPARES ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 
IN SWEDEN FOR GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 


Svenska Metallverken, Sweden’s largest 
producer of aluminum manufactures and 
semimanufactures, purchased from Alumi- 
num, Ltd., of Montreal, about 49 percent of 
the stock of Svenska Aluminumkompaniet, 
the Swedish press announced on October 20, 
1949. This holding, together with stock held 
by other Swedish interests, makes up 50 per- 
cent of the capital of the Swedish company 
The condition for Government subsidization 
of domestic aluminum production conse- 
quently has been fulfilled. 

Sweden’s lone producer of virgin alumi- 
num, Svenska AluminumkKompaniet, has 
planned an expansion of annual capacity 
from nearly 4,000 to 8,000 metric tons. 

Sweden’s aluminum domestic require- 
ments, estimated at 14,000 metric tons in 
1949, have been met largely through receipts 
from Canada, placing a heavy drain on 
Sweden’s dollar resources. 


INCREASE IN CHROME PRODUCTION AND 
ExPorTs, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Second-quarter-1949 production of chrome 
in the Union of South Africa totaled 129,978 
tons, a substantial increase over the preced- 
ing quarter’s output of 98,789 tons. It was 
believed that if the second-quarter rate con- 
tinued, 1949 production would exceed the 
455,018 tons produced in the entire year 1948. 

Early in 1949, the export market for Trans- 
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vaal chrome ores, mostly chemical grade, had 
eased to some extent. It is reported that if 
markets were available, South African pro- 
ducers could double present output. 

The increase in production during the 
second quarter was accompanied by an in- 
crease in exports. Second-quarter shipments 
amounted to 108,288 tons compared with 
82,059 tons in the first quarter, an increase 
of 32 percent. Exports in the first quarter 
1949, by destination, are compared with the 
1948 in the accompanying table 


Chrome Ore Exports, Union of South 
{frica 


[In short tons 


First quarter 


. =e ear if 
Country of destination Year, 1948 
1048 1444 
Total 332, 869 5Q SO &2. O54 
United States 276, 523 | 47. 483 55, 762 
United Kingdom 21, 801 4, 730 10, 741 
Canada 15, 457 5, 600 1 446 
Italy 5, 506 1, 680 1, 204 
Germany 2. 800 2, 78S 
Netherlands 2, 297 4,491 
Norway 2, 238 
Austria 1. 680 
Sweden 1. 132 
Australia 1,128 2 197 
Argentina A383 129 
France SAY 
Belgium 552 180 
Spain si 42% 
SourRcE: Department of Mines 


FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


The St. Lawrence fluorspar district in New- 
foundland, one of the major producing areas 
in the world, has increased production since 
the end of the war and is continually add- 
ing to its reserves 

Two companies account for all of the fluor- 
spar produced in Newfoundland. Production 
of fluorspar concentrates by the St. Law- 
rence Corporation of Newfoundland, Ltd., 
totaled 9,708 tons (97 percent content) and 
4,574 tons (less than 97 percent content) 
during the first 9 months of the year. Fig- 
ures on fluorspar output by Newfoundland 
Fluorspar, Ltd., available only for the first 
half of 1949, totaled 14,181 tons 

Exports of fluorspar concentrates (97 per- 
cent content) totaled 11,088 tons during 
April—September period in 1949, all of which 
were shipped to the United States. No ex- 
ports of minerals were made during the first 
quarter because of ice-packed ports 


KAOLIN DEPOSITS IN MYSORE STATE, INDIA 


Kaolin deposits of various degrees of purity 
occur in several places in Mysore State, India 
Purer varieties, free from iron, mined at 
Golhalli are being used for the manufacture 
of high-tension insulators in the Govern- 
ment Porcelain Factory at Bangalore, 20 miles 
from the deposit The somewhat inferior 
grades near Bangalore are used for preparing 
firebrick, stoneware pipes, and other ceramic 
and refractory products 

The Hassan District is estimated to have 
reserves Of more than 250,000 tons of china 
clay of various grades and a large-scale min- 
ing and dressing plant at Bageshapura in 
that district is capable of producing 10 tons 
of washed kaolin daily 

Several extensive deposits also have been 
located in the vicinity of Narasimharajapura 
and Thirthahalli in the Shimoga District 
Estimates of reserves of the Malnad deposits 
in the Shimoga District aggregate about 500,- 
000 tons, but the kaolin from them contains 
a great deal of white mica which, thus far, 
has proved impossible to eliminate economi- 
cally 





According to the Indian press, new deposits 
of very highly plastic clay, estimated at 5,000 
tons or more, have been discovered in Hebbur, 
Tumkur District, Mysore State. On experi- 
menting, it has been found that when 5 
percent of this material is added to the fine 
china clay that occurs abundantly in Thahalli 
Taluk, Shimoga District, Mysore, a thin, spot- 
lessly white, strong egg-shell chinaware is 
produced. The Hebbur plastic clay is saiq 
to be similar to that from Czechoslovakia 
which has been claimed to be the best 
the world 


in 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS FOR MICA 
PROPOSED 


Final action on proposed international 
standards for mica probably will be taken 
after the meeting of the International Com- 
mittee on Mica Standards which will be held 
in Delhi, India, in January 1950. It is 
planned to use an international guide for 
grading and classifying mica in order to elim. 
inate present complaints and uncertainty 
arising from the lack of uniformity of sup- 
plies. A committee of the Indian Standards 
Institution has formulated tentative stand- 
ards based on the requirements of consumers 
and the grading procedures of the major 
mica-producing areas 

The draft document describes a standard 
grading system for unmanufactured proc- 
essed mica according to size, and includes 
methods of trimming and definitions of rele- 
vant terms used in the trade. It also pro- 
vides for the classification of mica according 
to visual qualities and structural character- 
istics. Tolerances and packaging of mica are 
included, as well as tables regarding grading 
and classification for convenient reference. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN ASBESTOS EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


Asbestos exports from Southern Rhodesia 
in the first 6 months of 1949 were 40,161 
short tons, compared with 35,293 tons in the 
first 6 months of 1948 The bulk of the in- 
crease went to the United States which re- 
ceived 3,000 tons more in the first half of 
1949 than in the corresponding 1948 period 
The United Kingdom, the largest market for 
Rhodesian asbestos, received about the same 
quantity in both periods Canada, India, 
and France took larger shares in the period 
January-June 1949 than during the corre- 
sponding months in 1948, whereas Argentina, 
Belgium, and Australia received smaller 
quantities, as shown in the accompanying 
table 


Crude {shestos Karports From Southern 
Rhode Sid 


In short tor 


Jan.—June Jan.—June 





104s 1044 

rotal 203 40), 161 
United State 5, 415 &, 442 
Canada 30) 1. 060 
Arge ina 1, 32¢ 41) 
Belgium 1,710 RS() 
France cin 1, 167 
Netherland 1 142 
United Kingdom 21, 208 21, 867 
Australia 2, 058 1, 698 
ndia 2 23 ) 
Union of South Af 15] ; 
All other () 5R2 
Source: Central African Statistical Office, Salisbury, 
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LEUCITE MINING IN ITALY 


Leucite mining activities in Italy have been 
resumed at two mines—one near Civita 
Castellana (Viterbo) and the other near 
Orvieto (Terni) which produce several tons 

er day. Part of this production is used for 
the manufacture of alum by the Montecatini 
Co. Efforts also are being made to place a 
pulverized leucite on the market with a con- 
tent of K.O in excess of 14 percent for use 
as fertilizer. 

Production in Italy had a moderate de- 
yelopment in the period 1927 to 1932, reach- 
ing a maximum of about 13,000 tons per year, 
and a short resurgence in 1942 and 1943 when 
output was approximately 6,000 tons per 
year. 

Leucite, a metasilicate of potassium and 
aluminum (K AIl(SiO,),) is a constituent 
of many volcanic rocks widely distributed 
throughout Italy. The lavas of Vesuvius and 
of Somma and of the volcanoes of Latium 
(Monti Albani) are heavily leucitic (leucitic 
pasalt and leucitic tefrite and basanite). 
Those, however, of interest from the indus- 
trial point of view are the leucitic tefrites 
and tufas of the volcanic areas of Cimini 
and Volsini mountains of Latium and of Roc- 
camonfina in Campania, inasmuch as those 
deposits often contain the leucite in large 
bodies (‘“‘feno” crystals), thus rendering pos- 
sible its separation from the other constitu- 
ents of the rock. 

Leucite has long had the attention of 
scientists and students owing principally to 
its ready vulnerability to acids. This prop- 
erty has given cause for consideration of the 
possibility of recovering potassium and 
aluminum salts, the former of great impor- 
tance for fertilizers and the latter for alumi- 
num metal 

The types of leucite rocks which lend 
themselves to working contain from 20 to 30 
percent leucite which, in turn, contains 
(theoretically) 21.5 percent of K,O and 23.5 
percent of Al,O In practice, with the use 
of magnetic separation, it is possible to ob- 
tain a concentrate of 95 percent leucite with 
20 to 22 percent Al,O, and 14 to 17 percent 
K,O. 

Studies of the subject have shown that 
pulverized leucite scattered over the ground 
is slowly attacked by the acids of the earth 
and liberates potassium which can thus be 
absorbed by plants. The utilization of leu- 
cite was attempted some 15 years ago and an 
important plant for this purpose was con- 
structed at Aurelia, near Civitavecchia. 
For reasons unknown, operations of this 
plant were not successful, and it was trans- 
ferred to other production. 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


TUNG-OIL SITUATION, CHINA 


China's production of tung oil in 1949-50 
(season began in November) is estimated at 
100,000 metric tons, a decline from the 115,- 
000 tons produced in 1948-49, which was the 
highest quantity since prewar years. The in- 
dicated exportable surplus is 65,000 to 70,000 
tons which, together with the unmarketed 
portion of last season’s output, could enable 
exports in 1949-50 to equal the peak ship- 
ments of 85,000 tons in 1947-48, if market- 
ing conditions were normal. However, it ‘s 
doubtful if 50,000 tons will be available in the 
current season, because of the acute short- 
age of river transportation and the effects of 
the Nationalist blockade. The tendency to- 
ward increasing exports to the U.S. S. R. also 
may reduce the availability of tung oil to 
other destinations. Normally, the United 
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States is the principal market for Chinese 
tung oil, taking about 75 percent of prewar 
exports. 

Arrivals of tung oil at Shanghai, the prin- 
cipal port of shipment for China’s vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, are limited. A total of only 
1,500 tons is estimated to have been received 
between May and December 1949. Tung-oil 
stocks at Shanghai early in December were 
believed to total not more than 200 tons; 200 
to 300 tons were at Hankow. There were larg- 
er stocks in Chungking and Wanhsien, esti- 
mated at 6,500 tons, but the difficulties en- 
countered in river shipping are the main ob- 
stacles in bringing out these supplies. River 
traffic normally improves in the spring, but 
the current shortage of shipping and the risk 
of air attack are still impeding arrivals. 

Tung-oil exports from China in the 12- 
month period which began in November 1948 
were estimated at 51,726 metric tons, of 
which 75 percent was shipped out before the 
Communist occupation of Shanghai in May. 
Since the political change-over, the port of 
Hong Kong has assumed the major role in the 
tung-oil export trade. Shipments through 
Shanghai, during the months May-—October 
amounted to only 1,880 metric tons, of which 
about 70 percent was consigned to the 
U.S.S.R. In the 1946-47 season, the Soviet 
Union took 1,319 metric tons and in 1947-— 
48, 3,042 tons. 

The export price of tung oil in Shanghai 
early in December 1949 was US$0.24 per 
pound, cost and freight, New York, in drums. 
In addition to low supplies, another diffi- 
culty was the limited availability of ship- 
ping space, even for drum cargo. Bulk space 
was unavailable. Tung-oil prices at Hong 
Kong were the equivalent of US$0.25 a pound 
in November 1949, and further increases were 
expected because of the current low stocks 
and the poor prospects for future arrivals 
from the mainland. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MAN- 
CHURIA, CHINA 


The 1949 crop of soybeans in Manchuria, 
China, is officially estimated at 66,000,000 
bushels, which is less than 45 percent of the 
1935-39 average of 151,300,000 bushels. After 
allowing for domestic requirements, the indi- 
cated exportable surplus approximates 21,- 
000,000 bushels. 

Before the war, Manchuria, China, was the 
world's principal exporter of soybeans, ship- 
ping an average of 69,000,000 bushels annual- 
ly in the 1935-39 period, with 85 percent of 
the total entering international trade. The 
chief markets for Manchurian beans prior to 
the war were Japan, Germany, Denmark, 
Netherlands, and Sweden. Presently, how- 
ever, only limited quantities are moving to 
areas other than the U.S. S. R. and its satel- 
lites. 


GARLIC-OIL-CONCENTRATE INDUSTRY, 
EGYPT 


Egypt produces an average of 13,200 metric 
tons of garlic annually, a small part of which 
is used for the making of a highly concen- 
trated garlic oil which is exported to foreign 
countries, including the United States. Pro- 
duction of the garlic-oil concentrate, which 
is quoted at $4 per ounce, c. i. f. New York, 
depends upon foreign demand. The Egyptian 
Food Processing & Essential Oil Co., 3 Baehler 
Street, Cairo, which is the first company to 
enter this industry, also produces garlic flakes 
and garlic juice. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The most recent estimates place the 1949— 
50 Indian peanut crop at 2,600,000 long tons 
(shelled basis) and the exportable surplus at 
400,000 tons. Castor-bean production is esti- 
mated at 125,000 long tons, which should 


make available 50,000 tons for export. Ses- 
ame-seed production is estimated at 360,000 
tons, but the ban on its export continues. 
The entire domestic production is utilized 
domestically in the form of oil. 

India traditionally has been the world’s 
foremost exporter of peanuts and a major 
exporter of castor beans. However, oilseed 
shipments in recent years have been substan- 
tially below prewar levels because of the 
tendency to retain a larger share for domestic 
use and also because of the emphasis placed 
on the export of oils rather than raw mate- 
rials. The relatively high prices for Indian 
peanuts and castor beans also have acted to 
curtail shipments, and it is believed that 
the prevailing quotations may prevent the 
full sale of the 1949-50 export surpluses. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION INCREASING, 
CHILE 


Chile’s total production of edible vegetable 
oil during the calendar year 1948 amounted 
to 16,088 metric tons, 32 percent greater than 
the 12,142 tons produced in 1947. With the 
increased quantity of oilseeds, principally 
sunflower seed, available for processing in 
1949, oil production is estimated at about 
24,000 metric tons. Such an output closely 
approaches the annual domestic require- 
ments for edible vegetable oils, estimated at 
25,000 tons. 

There has been a steady upward trend in 
plantings of sunflowers, inasmuch as the crop 
has an assured market at a satisfactory guar- 
anteed price, whereas the market outlook for 
many other crops, particularly those depend- 
ing in part upon export outlets, is more un- 
certain. It is believed that the 1949-50 seed- 
ing of sunflowers may be as much as 18 per- 
cent greater than in the preceding season, in 
which case Chile may be almost entirely self- 
sufficient in edible oil production in 1950. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTONSEED OIL AND 
CASTOR-BEANS REDUCED, HAITI 


Preliminary estimates place 1949 produc- 
tion of cottonseed oil, Haiti’s principal edible 
oil, at 600 metric tons, as compared with 740 
tons in 1948. The price of cottonseed oil, 
which dropped to $1.80 per gallon in May 1949 
(from $2.20 per gallon in January) has re- 
covered to $1.95 and $2 per gallon, depending 
on the quantity purchased. Stocks are low, 
and additional imports may be necessary to 
supply the demand until the next year’s cot- 
ton crop becomes available. One local oil 
manufacturer is planning to import vegetable 
oil for the first time in several years because 
of the low price which he claims has been 
less than cost of production. 

The 1948-49 castor-bean crop is estimated 
at 2,153 metric tons, 13 percent smaller than 
the 2,461 tons harvested in the 1947-48 sea- 
son. Practically all the castor-beans har- 
vested in Haiti are shipped abroad, thus the 
reduction in the crop has been reflected in 
export figures. During the period October 
1948-June 1949, 1,779 metric tons of castor- 
beans, with an average value equivalent to 
$119 per ton, were exported, compared with 
2,033 tons with an average value of $182 in 
the corresponding months a year earlier. 
Since the market price determines in large 
measure the quantity of beans collected from 
wild stands, production and exports next year 
may be even further reduced if the price 
continues low. 

Although the United States receives by far 
the greater part of its imported castor-beans 
from Brazil, Haiti furnished 5,792,000 pounds 
in 1948 and 6,609,000 pounds in 1947, 


PaALM-OIL PRODUCTION INCREASING IN 
INDONESIA 


Indonesian production of palm oil and 
kernels during the first 9 months of 1949 
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shows an almost unbroken record of monthly 
increases, reaching its postwar peak in Au- 
gust with a production of 13,754 metric tons 
of palm oil and 3,366 tons of kernels. Pro- 
duction in September was at nearly the same 
level. Compared with the monthly average 
of 4,700 tons of oil in 1948, and 6,825 and 8,269 
tons in the first and second quarters of 1949, 
respectively, the average of 12,690 tons in the 
third quarter is a distinct improvement. 

However, on the East Coast of Sumatra, 
the principal producing area, palm-oil pro- 
duction is beginning to be affected by labor 
shortages and limited processing facilities in 
some mills so that a leveling off of production 
increases is expected. With the settlement 
of political difficulties and assurances of sta- 
bility in producing areas, new capital ex- 
penditures and the movement of labor from 
Java will make further increases in produc- 
tion possible. It is estimated that the 1949 
production of palm oil may total 120,000 tons 
(half of prewar but more than twice the 1948 
output). With improved conditions in Indo- 
nesia, a production of 170,000 tons in 1950 is 
possible. 

Exports of palm oil in the first 9 months 
of 1949 totaled 64,338 metric tons, of which 
9,812 went to the United States; palm-kernel 
shipments, all to Europe, totaled 18,671 
metric tons. 

There are no open quotations on palm oil 
in Indonesia, sales being made by large pro- 
ducers directly to firms abroad. It is under- 
stood that although the demand for palm oil 
still exceeds the supply, there has been a 
tendency toward lower prices. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Moroccan IMPORTS 


Although United States products are fa- 
vorably regarded in both the Spanish and 
the Tangier International Zones of Morocco, 
paints are imported principally from Europe, 
where they can be obtained more cheaply. 
Because of import controls and monetary re- 
strictions, most dealers in the Spanish Zone 
obtain supplies only from Spain. There is 
considerable building activity under way in 
the Tangier Zone, and it is believed that a 
moderate market for United States paints 
might be developed there. 


MINERAL-EARTH COLORS FOUND ON 
PERSIAN GULF ISLANDS 


A company in the United Kingdom re- 
cently financed an expedition to a small, un- 
inhabited island in the Persian Gulf in the 
belief that supplies of mineral-earth colors 
might be found there. The enterprise was 
successful and two other islands are being 
developed; all are under British mandate. 
Arrangements are being made for ships to 
call at the islands periodically to load ship- 
ments of the ore. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of paints and varnishes in 
the first 9 months of 1949, by value, were ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, reports the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$9,473,000 and $10,689,000, respectively. 


IMPORTS, FRENCH Morocco 


Exchange difficulties hamper sales of 
United States paints in French Morocco. 
Trade sources state that domestic production 
meets requirements for some of the ordi- 
nary types. Some others are imported from 
France, using francs in payment, so that 
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only very special kinds of paint are pur- 
chased from the United States at the pres- 
ent time. Until recent legislation, paints 
had been imported without official alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange. 


PRODUCTION IN U. S.-U. K. ZONEs, 
GERMANY 


Monthly average production of paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers in the U. S._U. K. 
Zones of Germany increased from 11,100 
metric tons (equivalent to the 1936 average) 
in the first quarter of 1949 to 11,750 tons in 
the second quarter. Imports of certain vege- 
table oils made it possible to meet a pent-up 
demand for high-quality products. 


STANDARDS FIXED FOR PIGMENTS AND Ex- 
TENDERS, INDIA 


The Committee of the Indian Standards 
Institution concerned with paints and allied 
products has fixed final standards for 40 pig- 
ments and extenders. It has circulated draft 
specifications relating to paste paints in oil, 
ready-mixed paints, enamels, thinners, and 
solvents, and expects to fix final standards 
for these products within the next 6 months. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of paints, pigments, and varnishes 
by the Republic of the Philippines in the 
second quarter of 1949 totaled $1,287,500, the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics reports. 
Ready-mixed paint ($751,000) was the larg- 
est item. The United States is the principal 
source. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


MILL BEGINS OPERATION, ALGERIA 


The new Algerian paper mill in Baba-Ali 
has begun the continuous operation of one 
machine which produces 20 metric tons of 
paper daily. This will be augmented shortly 
by another machine expected to step up to- 
tal production to 35 to 40 tons daily. The 
mill manufactures high-quality book paper 
from esparto grass. 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, PERU 


Peruvian paper mills report that produc- 
tion was maintained at near-capacity levels 
during the third quarter of 1949. Produc- 
tion in the fourth quarter was expected to 
increase somewhat in view of the arrival of 
sufficient pulp supplies to furnish the mills’ 
requirements during the quarter. 

The production of multiwall paper bags 
showed a further increase, reflecting in- 
creased demand by the sugar mills which 
have largely eliminated jute and cotton bags 
for packing sugar for domestic consump- 
tion. Corrugated containers also were in de- 
mand by industrial concerns 

Production of bagasse pulp during June, 
July, and August totaled 3,080 metric tons, a 
monthly production rate which exceeded by 
about 17 percent the rate during the first 5 
months of 1949. 

Pulp and newsprint imports during the 
June—August period of 1949 were consider- 
ably higher than in previous months. Dur- 
ing the above 3-month period, total imports 
of pulp amounted to 6,214 tons, whereas im- 
ports from January to May totaled only 364 
tons; newsprint imports amounted to 8,543 
tons and 1,766 tons, respectively. Accord- 
ing to trade sources, the heavier imports 
were partly the result of the removal of trade 
restrictions on many items, including pulp 
and newsprint, in December 1948, which 





permitted domestic demand to become ag 
more determining factor. No appreciable 
change, however, was noted in imports of 
writing and other fine papers. Demand had 
not been active for these papers, and im. 
porters had been postponing orders in antici- 
pation of changes in foreign-trade and ex. 
change-control regulations. 

Prices quoted from sterling-area countries, 
of which Sweden is the principal supplier, 
were reported to be lower than those quoteq 
by United States manufacturers, as follows: 
Pulp, 34 percent lower; newsprint, 37 per. 
cent lower; and writing and other fine papers, 
33 percent lower. 


PAPER MILLS IN URUGUAY To INCREASE 
OUTPUT 


Four paper mills in Uruguay are reported 
to have purchased new machinery which wil] 
increase production by at least 100 percent, 
or an amount far above national require- 
ments. Exports are unlikely, mainly because 
of high operating costs and the necessity of 
importing pulp and other raw materials. 


Radio and Electri- 
cal Appliances 


AUSTRIA’S INCANDESCENT-LAMP PRODUCTION 


Incandescent-lamp production in Austria 
during the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 11,- 
111,000 units, compared with 19,584,000 in 
1948; 9,708,000 in 1947; 3,696,000 in 1946, and 
11,480,000 in 1937. 


RADIO RECEIVERS IN COLOMBIA 


An estimated 450,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Colombia, of which about 82 percent 
are table models. Approximately 70 percent 
of the sets in use were manufactured subse- 
quent to 1939 


RECEIVERS ASSEMBLED, LEBANON 


Radio receivers, tubes, and components are 
not manufactured in Lebanon. However, an 
estimated 2,500 receivers were assembled by 
two firms in 1949 from components imported 
from Europe. About 1,500 sets were assem- 
bled in 1948. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS OF RECEIVERS 


Because of the shortage of dollars, it is re- 
ported that no radio receivers of United 
States manufacture were imported into 
Madagascar during the period January-—No- 
vember 1949. The only brands imported were 
Philips (Dutch), and Lemouzy, Schneider, 
and Herald (French). Imports in 1948 
totaled 4,349 units, of which 998 were of 
United States manufacture; 3,031 were from 
France, and 281 from the Netherlands 


ELECTRIC-IRON PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of electric irons in Austria, 
January—June 1949 amounted to 17,300 units. 
Production was 57,300 irons in 1948; 129,200 
in 1947; and 30,000 in 1937. 


SWITZERLAND'S IMPORTS OF FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS 


Imports of fluorescent lamps into Switzer- 
land from the United States during the first 
9 months of 1949 were estimated at 671,600 
francs (One Swiss franc equaled approxi- 
mately US$0.23 during this period.) Im- 
ports from the Netherlands were estimated 
at 200,000 francs. Most importers had an 
excessive inventory of lamps at the begin- 
ning of 1949. Hence, imports in 1949 were 
substantially below the 1948 level. Produc- 
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tion of fluorescent lamps was inagurated in 
1948 by one firm, which produced an esti- 
mated 60,000 units. Capacity of the plant is 
about 100,000 lamps annually. A second firm 
expects to begin operations soon. 


DEVELOP MENTS, COLOMBIA 


Radio receivers are not produced in Colom- 
pia. However, a United States firm and 
Philips (Netherlands) are each contemplat- 
ing assembling receivers from imported com- 
ponents. An estimated 89 percent of the 
radios in use are of United States manufac- 
ture; 10 percent are the Philips brand; and 
the remainder are of United Kingdom manu- 
facture. 


NUMBER OF RADIOS IN DENMARK 


The number of licensed radios in Denmark 
was 1,201,639 on September 30, 1949, an in- 
crease of approximately 4.5 percent over reg- 
istrations on September 30, 1948. Licensed 
radios in greater Copenhagen increased ap- 
proximately 4.9 percent during the period; 
3.2 percent in the outlying islands, and 4.6 
percent in Jutland. 

As a result of substantial recent price cuts, 
radio sales levels have been maintained. Dur- 
ing the same period sales of other consumer 
goods declined substantially. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CHRISTMAS- 
TREE LAMPS FROM JAPAN DECREASE 


United States imports of miniature elec- 
tric lamps, including Christmas-tree lamps, 
from Japan from January to October 1949 
decreased to 10,929,368 units from 27,631,070 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Imports 
for the year 1948 totaled 55,500,070 lamps. 
In 1940 imports were 97,120,348 units. 


Railway 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


MOTIVE POWER AND ROLLING STOCK, 
ETHIOPIA 


The motive power of the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa Railway on October 15, 1949, consisted 
of 9 steam-passenger, 3 Diesel-electric-pas- 
senger, 66 steam-freight, and 19 steam- 
switching locomotives of an average age of 
30 years 

The rolling stock consisted of 50 passenger 
cars and 603 freight cars, ranging in age from 
14 to 50 years for passenger cars and 17 to 50 
years for freight cars. 

All motive power and rolling stock were re- 
ported to be in operating condition. Sixty 
percent of the locomotives, 98 percent of the 
passenger cars, and 88 percent of the freight 
cars were in operation, and the remainder 
were held in reserve 

Ninety percent of the 4,612 employees are 
natives and most of the others are Euro- 
peans. 


AUSTRALIA’S MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


A modernization program planned by the 
Australian railroads entails the change of 
gage in Victoria and South Australia from 
5 feet 3 inches to standard (4 feet 814 inches) 
and from 42 inches to standard in West 
Australia. The cost is estimated at £58,000,- 
000. (£1—US$2.2316.) 

These changes, to be completed by 1955, 
will provide an unbroken standard-gage line 
from Brisbane on the east coast to Freeman- 
tle on the west coast. 
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Electrification of the suburban railroad in 
the Adelaide area also is proposed. 


SURINAM PURCHASES FREIGHT CARS 


Eighteen freight cars of 20-ton capacity 
recently have been ordered by the Govern- 
ment Railways of Surinam from a manufac- 
turer in the Netherlands. Consideration will 
be given later to the purchase of new loco- 
motives. 

No other improvements or acquisitions of 
railroad transportation equipment are 
planned at the present time. 


TURKEY’S CONVERSION PLANS 


A program is planned for the conversion 
from coal to oil fuel of all locomotives on the 
Turkish State Railways east of Sivas and 
Fevzipasa. The cost is estimated at T£10,- 
000,000 (1 T£=—US$0.357), of which approxi- 
mately T£7,000,000 will be spent abroad. The 
Turkish Government hopes to procure the 
funds through ECA credits. 

Some 60 locomotives will be involved, re- 
quiring the erection of oil-storage facilities 
for approximately 10,000 tons of crude oil at 
10 different locations, the purchase of 80 tank 
cars of 40-ton capacity each, and alterations 
to roundhouses and shops. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports from the Belgian Congo in the 
first half of 1949 included 2,663 metric tons 
of natural rubber. Of this total, 1,914 tons 
were shipped to Belgium, 36 tons to the 
United Kingdom, 30 tons to the United 
States, and 83 tons to Germany (doubtless 
the Western Zone). 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets, in October 1949, totaled 
2.328.887 kilograms (1 kilogram 2.2046 
pounds) compared with 2,126,316 kilograms 
in September and 2,362,286 kilograms in Oc- 
tober 1948. 

Cumulative production of natural rubber, 
based on figures from the same _ source, 
amounted to 22,473,275 kilograms during the 
period January—October 1949, compared with 
21,014,094 kilograms produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming centers in Brazil in October 1949 
amounted to 1,172,825 kilograms, compared 
with 423,469 kilograms in September 1949 
and 801,578 kilograms in October 1948. 

Cumulative shipments of natural rubber in 
the period January—October 1949 amounted 
to 14,091,878 kilograms, compared with 14,- 
150,115 kilograms in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. 

Stocks of rubber held by the Rubber Credit 
Bank at shipping and consuming points of 
Brazil on October 31, 1949, totaled 13,458,926 
kilograms. Stocks held by exporters of types 
not under the control of the bank on that 
date were estimated at 43,000 kilograms. 


RUBBER EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Exports of all grades of rubber from Ceylon 
in October 1949 totaled 15,850,002 pounds 
valued at 10,811,294 rupees ($2,265,331, United 
States currency), according to figures pre- 
pared by the Acting Rubber Controller. This 
total represented a drop of about 2,300,000 
pounds from exports in the preceding month 
and of about 1,683,000 pounds from ship- 


ments in October 1948, when they were 17,- 
533,378 pounds valued at 11,709,119 rupees 
($3,532,162 at the rate of exchange at the 
time). The United States remained the larg- 
est buyer, taking more than 9,000,000 pounds 
of rubber. The United Kingdom took 2,160,- 
000 pounds, and Canada and Italy each took 
approximately 1,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of latex amounted to 222,757 
pounds, valued at 210,240 rupees ($44,052), of 
which 84,200 pounds, valued at 70,941 rupees 
($14,865), were sent to the United States. 
Germany, France, and Australia also took siz- 
able amounts. 


TIRE AND TUBE IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Tire and tube imports into Egypt in the 
first half of 1949, amounting to 36,736 tires 
and 36,762 tubes, were proportionately less 
than the 109,668 tires and 106,644 tubes im- 
ported in the full year 1948. Imports from 
the United States totaled 1,082 tires and 679 
tubes in the first half of 1949, compared with 
7,677 tires and 8,587 tubes in 1948. The 
United States share of the trade was only 
2.4 percent of the total in the first 6 months 
of 1949, a considerable drop from the 16 
percent of the 58,974 tires and 64,137 tubes 
imported in 1939. .The extremely competi- 
tive tire market now minimizes imports from 
the United States through arrangements 
which involve additional costs of 10 to 30 
percent. The greatest imports of tires and 
tubes come from the United Kingdom. 
Lesser imports are mainly from France, Italy, 
and the United States. A good but undeter- 
minable share of the tires and tubes im- 
ported from the United Kingdom and from 
South Africa are the products of United 
States branch factories established in those 
countries. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER Goops, KOREA 


Production of tires in the Republic of 
Korea increased in the first 9 months of 
1949 compared with the output in the like 
period of 1948, specifically of the following 
items: Bicycle tires, from 101,746 in Janu- 
ary-September 1948 to 400,740 in the like 
period of 1949; bicycle tubes, from 144,304 
to 641,928; truck tires, from 6,640 to 11,548; 
and automobile tires, from 279 to 1,285. Pro- 
duction of rice rollers decreased from 30,508 
pairs in the first 9 months of 1948 to 28,990 
pairs in the first 9 months of 1949. The out- 
put of rubber work shoes dropped from 
1,153,124 pairs in the former period to 958,231 
pairs in the latter, but the output of canvas 
shoes with rubber soles rose from 1,437,973 
pairs to 2,000,167 pairs. Production of all 
rubber shoes totaled 18,687,079 pairs in the 
1948 period and 17,687,904 pairs in the 1949 
period. 


CHICLE-INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS, 
GUATEMALA 


The production and marketing of chicle 
has aroused unusual interest in Guatemala 
in the past few months. Gathering did not 
begin, as is customary, in July. No licenses 
were issued for its collection. 

The chicle agreement between Guatemala 
and Mexico fixed a minimum price of $90 
(United States currency) per quintal (101.43 
pounds) f. o. b. Guatemalan ports for chicle 
containing 33 percent moisture. [See “Agree- 
ment With Mexico on Production and Export 
of Chicle” under Guatemala, Tariffs and 
Trade Controls, Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 31, 1949, page 25.] An offer from a 
United States company was below this price, 
and Guatemalan authorities stated they 
could not accept it. 

Withdrawal of producing companies from 
field operations created a serious problem in 
the Department of El Peten, the chief pro- 
ducing area, as the companies previously had 
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financed practically all chicle gathering by 
making large advances of funds to con- 
tractors. 

In September 1949, a group of former chicle 
contractors formed a company and sought 
Government credit to finance chicle opera- 
tions. Sponsored by the Ministers of Agri- 
culture and Economy, the new company 
presented its request for assistance to the 
National Institute for the Development of 
Production. The Institute announced that 
$500,000 would be made available to the com- 
pany and to cooperatives formed by the chicle 
gatherers. According to the agreement 
reached, chicle produced by these groups 
would be held by the Institute until sold, as 
a guaranty of repayment of money advanced 
to the producers. A number of licenses were 
issued in October and November, and accord- 
ing to Government sources, production is 
progressing. It is estimated that only about 
10,000 quintals will be produced this season. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Tire production in Austria has increased 
substantially in the past year and a half. 
The output of tractor, truck, and bus tires 
rose, in number, from 11,989 in the first half 
of 1948 to 22,484 in the second half of the 
year, and to 39,177 in the first half of 1949. 
Production of passenger-car tires increased 
from 21,876 in the first period to 37,419 in 
the second, but dropped to 34,143 in the first 
half of 1949. The output of motorcycle tires 
increased from 2,907 to 6,549, and again to 
15,777, in the respective periods, and bicycle 
tires climbed from 301,430 in the first to 442,- 
227 in the second and 659,163 in the third 
period. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


GERMANY BvuILDS ALL-METAL MOTORIZED 
SHIP 


The first all-metal motorized ship to be 
constructed in Strasbourg, Germany, for 
navigation on the Rhine River was launched 
on November 12, 1949. The vessel was named 
Ambroise Pare. The hull was formed by four 
prefabricated units, which were welded to- 
gether with United States-made welding 
electrodes and electric arc welders. The ship 
measures approximately 253 feet in length 
and has a beam of about 26 feet; carrying 
capacity is 900 tons, and it is propelled by a 
480-horsepower Diesel engine providing a 
speed of from 9 to 10 Knots per hour. Elec- 
tricity is furnished while under way by a 
7.5-kilowatt generator, attached to the main 
engine, and by a 10-kilowatt auxiliary motor- 
driven generator when the vessel is idle. 

The Ambroise Pare is the first of a series 
of 25 units of this type to be produced at the 
minimum rate of about one per month. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap Exports, BELGIAN CONGO 


Soap exports by the Belgian Congo in the 
first 6 months of 1949 to the most important 
markets were as follows: Belgium, 513 gross 
metric tons, valued at 4,373,000 Belgian 
Congo francs; Germany, 748 tons, 6,381,000 
francs; and Union of South Africa, 123 tons, 
1,052,000 francs. (One Belgian franc= 
$0.0228, United States currency.) These 
countries were among the leading ones which 
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in the aggregate accounted for 76 percent 
by value of all Belgian Congo exports. 


AUSTRIA’S SOAP PRODUCTION 


Soap and soap products produced in the 
first 7 months of 1949 amounted to 21,762 
metric tons compared with 22,474 metric tons 
in the same months of 1948. Output in July 
(3,838 tons) compared favorably with the 
monthly average of 2,987 tons in the first 6 
months of 1949. 


Soap IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


In 1948, Costa Rica imported perfumery 
(toilet preparations exclusive of dentifrices 
and soap) valued at $120,750, compared with 
$184,534 in 1947. Dentifrices were valued at 
$51,385 and $74,857, respectively. The 
United States supplied the bulk of these 
products. 

Soap imports in 1948 amounted to 300,265 
kilograms, valued at $222,646 against 183,057 
kilograms ($139,236) in 1947. Receipts in 
1948 consisted of the following types (the 
first figure in kilograms): Toilet soap, 156,- 
434, $145,530; medicinal soap, 12,021, $10,670; 
laundry soap, 131,810, $66,446. The United 
States was the chief source, except for laun- 
dry soap, the United Kingdom accounting 
for about 18 percent of the value. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL TRADE, GERMANY 


Imports of essential oils into the Bizonal 
Area of Germany in the first 7 months of 
1949 had a value of $757,754; exports were 
valued at $23,178. 

Essential-oil imports into the French Zone 
of Germany in the first half of 1949 were 
valued at $169,025, and exports had a valua- 
tion of $52.364. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Japanese production of soap in the first 8 
months of 1949 amounted to 14,035 metric 
tons, compared with 6,235 tons in the corre- 
sponding months of 1948. 

United States exports of soap and soap 
products to Japan in the 8-month period of 
1949 were approximately 884 metric tons 
(1,986,119 pounds), about 25 percent of which 
comprised toilet, fancy, and medicated soaps 


Teleeommunieca- 
tion Equipment 


AGREEMENT FOR WORLD-WIDE LINK-UP OF 
Two COMPANIES, U. K. 


Ericsson Telephones, Ltd., London and 
Beeston, and Pye Ltd., Cambridge, England, 
have signed a working agreement for a 
world-wide link-up, according to the foreign 
press. Besides their domestic radio and tele- 
vision interests, Pye, Ltd., has export, instal- 
lation, and servicing branches in all coun- 
tries for communication products, it is re- 
ported. Ericsson Telephones, Ltd., has 
similar organizations for dealing with tele- 
phone and cable installations 

Pye, Ltd., recently developed a multi- 
channel VHF radio communication system 
which permits several simultaneous two-way 
conversations. This can be used in con- 
junction with new or existing cable and 
telephone installations and switchboards. 

The new arrangement will allow each com- 
pany to handle only the type of work in 
which it specializes, thus ensuring increased 
efficiency and economies. Through the agree- 
ment, these two firms will also pool their 
technical, engineering, and manufacturing 
resources, as well as their very wide contacts, 
in a serious effort to capture world markets. 





Textiles and 
Related Products 


JUTE ACREAGE AND OUTPUT; RAYON-CLoTH 
PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Jute acreage in India in 1949 was esti- 
mated at 791,000, and that ofe Pakistan, 
1,880,000. Output of jute in India during 
1949 probably totaled from 25 to 50 percent 
higher than the official estimate of 2,026,575 
bales in 1948. 

India’s rayon-weaving industry showed a 
marked improvement. Production during 
January-June 1949 amounted to 136,752,009 
yards compared with 114,000,000 yards in a) 
of 1948. The greater availability of yarn 
was partly responsible for this rise. 


IRELAND'S TRADE 


Among Ireland’s imports during the pe- 
riod January—October 1949 were 3,949,584 
pounds of cotton yarn and 1,774,926 pounds 
of woolen and worsted yarns, compared with 
3,070,763 pounds and 1,926,747 pounds, re- 
spectively, in the like period of 1948. 

Exports in the January-October period of 
1949 (with figures for the like period of 1948 
in parentheses) included the following: Flax, 
42,679 hundredweight (29,668); flax tow, 20,- 
429 hundredweight (17,455); raw wool, 79,676 
centals (71,325); and woolen and worsted 
yarns, 248,913 pounds (556,528). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


Sales of domestically produced cotton and 
woolen textiles were slow in Turkey during 
1949 and retailers and wholesalers became 
heavily overstocked. The fundamental cause 
probably was the farmers’ reduced purchasing 
power, resulting from the wheat shortage. 
One attempt to move stocks more rapidly 
was the reduction of prices on cotton and 
woolen textiles and on raw cotton 

Cornerstones were laid for two new Gov- 
ernment textile mills, one at Denizli in the 
western cotton-growing area and the other 
at Izmir. The first is to have 15,000 spindles; 
the second is to have 32,000 spindles and 
some weaving equipment 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark has 5 major cotton-spinning 
mills; they have 100,000 spindles and employ 
2,066 workers. Mills, as of November 1949, 
were operating two shifts. Yarn output was 
estimated at 6,500 metric tons in 1948, by the 
Textile Producers Association; 1949 produc- 
tion was expected to exceed 7,000 tons. 

Weaving mills in Denmark employ 3,812 
Production in 1949 reached the 
prewar level of 24,000,000 meters of cotton 
cloth. Output in 1948 totaled 4,364 metric 


tons 


persons 


Imports of raw cotton from January to 
September 1949 totaled 4,182 metric tons, of 
which the United States supplied 3,921 tons; 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, and India sup- 
plied the remainder. In 1948 cotton imports 
totaled 8,665 tons, including 6,849 from the 
United States. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
PAKISTAN 

The area under cotton in Pakistan in 1948 
49 was forecast at 2,704,000 acres compared 
with 3,091,000 acres reported in 1947-48, a 
decline of 12.5 percent. The decrease was 
attributed to unfavorable weather 

Output in 1948-49 was estimated at 989,000 
bales (400 pounds each) compared with 
1,090,000 bales reported in the preceding year. 
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With the exception of Bengal, there was a 
general decrease in yield in Pakistan, be- 
cause Of bad weather, and the premature 
opening of bolls of American varieties. The 
condition of the crop was reported below 
normal. 

The Karachi cotton association estimated 
that between 15,000 and 20,000 bales of cotton 
were consumed from July through October 
1949. During this 4-month period, arrivals 
of cotton into Karachi totaled over 60,766 
pales. Stocks in Karachi at the end of Octo- 
per 1949 were estimated to be about 90,000 
pales compared with 145,000 bales in October 
1948. 

During the 4 months, exports from Karachi 
amounted to 30,145 tons, of which 8,446 tons 
went to Hong Kong; 3,940 to Russia; 2,489 
to France; 2,958 to Japan; 2,674 to China; 
2,310 to the Indian Union; 1,103 to Germany; 
943 to French India; 884 to Belgium; 849 to 
the Netherlands; and the remainder to other 
countries 


Synthetic Fibers 
RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBER, CUBA 


In the period beginning September 1, 194%, 
and ending August 31, 1949, a viscose rayon 
yarn and staple plant and a rayon weaving 
plant were put into operation in Cuba. The 
rayon weaving plant closed in March 1949 and 
has not reopened. Prior to the operation 
of the viscose rayon plant, Cuba obtained 
all its rayon requirements abroad, mainly 
from the United States. Since September 
1948, however, the local plant has supplied 
the bulk of viscose textile filament needs. 
Acetate filament and staple continue to be 
imported 

Since the domestic market absorbs only a 
small part of the Cuban rayon capacity of 
12,600,000 pounds a year, foreign markets are 
being sought Exports thus far have gone 
to Europe, North America, Africa, and Cen- 
tral America, and some yarn and tire fabric 
to South America. 

Production of filament yarn from Septem- 
ber 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, totaled 1,425,- 
314 pounds; staple fiber, 649,497 pounds; 
tire cord, 160,165 pounds; and woven tire 
fabric, 2,761,779 pounds. In the same pe- 
riod, 2,238,554 pounds of tire cord fabric and 
128,121 pounds of textile yarn were exported. 
The rayon mill thus secceeded in obtaining 
markets for its full production of tire cord 
fabric from March 1 to August 31, 1949 
Eleven percent of textile filament yarn out- 
put in that period was exported, but no 
staple fiber has been exported in the period 
from September 1948 to August 1949. 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON PIECE Goons, CUBA 


Two mills in Cuba produced rayon woven 
fabrics during the period March 1 to August 
31, 1949. One manufactured men’s plain and 
Striped suitings, and the other, until it was 
closed on June 8, 1949, made crepes, satins, 
taffetas, luanas, fugis, and similar fabrics. 
A third plant has been dismantled. Output 
in the March-August 1949 period was esti- 
mated at 630,833 square yards compared with 
1,326,451 square yards in the same period of 
1948 and 1,402,507 square yards from Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, to February 28, 1949. 

The bulk of imports of rayon piece goods 
reportedly was from the United States. Cuba 
produced no cloth for export in the 6 months 
of 1949. 


NORTHERN IRELAND OPENS RAYON PLANT 


A new nylon factory was opened at En- 
niskillen, Northern Ireland, on November 29, 
1949. Machinery was purchased from the 
United States, 308 knitting machines (54- 
gauge) being installed on October 4, 1949. 
Another 220 knitting machines (66-gauge) 
are on order for early delivery. The 1-story 
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building, most modern in Europe, covers 
68,000 square feet, and has no windows. It 
is air-conditioned throughout, with auto- 
matically controlled humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

The preponderance of the labor is male; 
i. e., 217 men out of 321 employees. 

The plant was partially financed by the 
Government under Northern Ireland’s In- 
dustrial Development Act. A_ production 
target of 5,000 pairs of nylon hose a day. 
mainly for export, has been set. 


W ool and Products 


FOREIGN TRADE U. K. 


Imports and exports of raw wool, hair, and 
wool manufactures of the United Kingdom 
from January to September 1949 compared 
with the same period of 1948, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

In the January-September 1949 period 
(with figures for the similar period of 1948 
in parentheses) raw wool imports into the 
United Kingdom from chief sources of sup- 
ply, were as follows: Australia, 353,833,000 
(249,789,000) pounds; New Zealand, 168,529,- 
000 (192,735,000) pounds; South Africa, 44,- 
093,000 (41,749,000) pounds; and all other 
sources, 56,226,000 (44,991,000) pounds. 
Total raw-wool imports in the period (Jan- 
uary—September) were 622,681 pounds, rep- 
resenting an increase of 17.7 percent over 
the corresponding period in 1948. 

British-grown wool exports in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 19,298,000 pounds, 
which was 3,415,000 pounds higher than in 
the same period of 1948 and 2,529,000 pounds 
lower than in the corresponding months of 
1947. Largest consignments during the 1949 
period were to Italy (3,941,000 pounds), and 
to Germany (3,826,000 pounds). January- 
September 1949 consignments to the United 


States were 406,000 pounds compared with 
931,000 in the 1948 period and 1,631,000 in 
the same period of 1947. 

Exports of tops in the first 9 months of 
1949, totaling 44,807,000 pounds, were 712,- 
000 pounds greater than in the same 1948 
period. Exports to Canada, the principal 
market, declined from 12,332,000 pounds in 
the January-September 1948 period to 8,257,- 
000 pounds in the same 1949 period. 

Exports of worsted yarns increased by 5,- 
953,000 pounds from the 1948 figure of 9,- 
387,000 as a result of larger shipments to 
India, Australia, New Zealand, and Europe. 
Woolen and worsted cloth exports to prin- 
cipal markets during January—September 
1949, with figures for the 1948 period in 
parentheses (in thousands of square yards), 
were as follows: Canada, 15,072 (16,660); 
South Africa, 10,381 (9,632); Australia, 6,528 
(3,483); United States,-4,733 (5,705); Ireland, 
4,452 (3,644); Egypt, 3,844 (3,288); Hong 
Kong, 3,534 (3,554); New Zealand, 3,452 
(4,261); India, 2,948 (2,822); Denmark, 2,938 
(649); Switzerland, 1,792 (2,156); Argentina 
1,766 (1,373); Sweden, 1,679 (2,717); and 
Brazil, 1,562 (989). Woolen and worsted 
cloth exports in the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 8,372,000 pounds, a slight decrease 
from the 8,580,000 pounds exported in the 
same period of 1948. 

In October 1949, the first complete month 
after devaluation of the pound, exports of all 
wool textile commodities from Bradford to 
the United States, except tops, wool blankets, 
and traveling rugs and carpets and floor rugs, 
were larger than in any previous month in 
1949. The most substantial increases were 
in raw wool, noils, and wastes and rags, of 
which immediate shipments could be made 
from stocks. Cloth exports increased at a 
slower rate, because of lengthy delivery dates 
required on new orders and production diffi- 
culties caused by labor shortages. 


U. W.s Imports and Exports of Raw Wool, Hair, and Wool Manufactures in First 
9 Months of 1948 and 1949 


Commodity 


Imports in'first 9 months) Exports in first 9 months 
of of— 


1948 1949 1948 1949 
Sheep and lamb wool 1,000 pounds 529, 264 622, 681 15, 8&3 19, 298 
Alpaca, vicuna, llama woo] do 2, 580 3, 298 . 
Came! hair do 638 80 
Mohair do 6, 707 4, 049 
Wool waste do 2, 139 2, 206 8, 260 16, 
W oo] noils ._.do 830 1, 624 9, 554 » A 
Wool and hair rags do 9, 801 12, 822 18, 966 17,7 
Wool tops do 44, 095 44, 
Wool yarns do 8, 407 5, 433 2, 431 3, 
Worsted yarns do 9, 387 15, 3 
Alpaca and mohair yarns do 1, 269 1,: 
Wool and hair, n. e. s do 1, 254 1, 27 
Woolen cloth 1,000 sq. yds 7, 529 13, 251 51, 506 52, 5 
Worsted cloth do 3,114 5, 106 25, 206 28, 
Mohair, alpaca, and cashmere cloth do 292 é 
Furnishing fabrics do 69 
Pile fabries do 972 1,¢ 
Flannels and delaines do 4, 837 3, 
Carpets, rugs, etc do 1, 849 1,701 8, 028 7, 
Blankets 1,000 pounds ; 7,117 8: 





Source: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, September 1949, 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Estimates place 1949-50 output of wool, in- 
cluding karakul in South Africa, including 
Basutoland and Southwest Africa, at 190,- 
000,000 to 195,000,000 pounds compared with 
219,000,000 pounds in 1948-49. Drought in 
the eastern Cape Province, in: central and 
northern areas of the Province, and in parts 
of Orange Free State has reduced wool pro- 
duction prospects materially and has caused 
heavy losses in sheep numbers. Most of the 
decline in wool production will be in the 
Merino types. A warehouse fire in Port 
Elizabeth on November 3 destroyed 3,000,000 


pounds of wool of which two-thirds had 
been purchased by United States buyers and 
was awaiting shipment. 

Since devaluation purchases of South 
African wool have put the United States in 
second place as a direct buyer. 

Exports from the Union of South Africa in 
the period July 1, 1949, to October 31, 1949, 
included 35,711,648 pounds of greasy wool 
and 5,888,387 pounds of scoured wool. Larg- 
est takers of greasy wool were the United 
Kingdom, 11,385,643 pounds; the United 
States, 7,952,331; Belgium, 4,665,412; France, 
4,389,205; Germany, 3,770,227; and Italy, 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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PAA Inaugurates Direct 
New York-Nice Service 


Direct air services between New York and 
Nice, France, were inaugurated recently by 
Pan American World Airways. The schedule 
now in effect comprises three flights per 
week in each direction, leaving New York 
every Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday and ar- 
riving at Nice on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays. The return trips will leave Nice 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, and 
arrive at New York on Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Sundays. En route the planes call 
at Boston, the Azores, Lisbon, and Barcelona. 
In addition, one flight each week will call 
at Marseille. 


New Railway Line Links 
Assam to Rest of India 


A newly constructed 14214,-mile-long 
meter-gage railway line was opened to 
freight traffic in India recently. The Amer- 
ican Embassy in New Delhi reports that this 
line connects Assam with the rest of the 
Indian Union through Indian territory. 

Following partition, Assam ceased to have 
any direct rail connection with the rest of 
India except through East Pakistan. Soon 
afterwards, the Government of India decided 
in favor of construction of a direct rai] link, 
and work began early in 1948. Though the 
target date was set for April 1950, it was 
completed ahead of time at an estimated 
cost of 88,946,204 rupees (1 Indian rupee 
equals U. S. 21 cents). 


Power Shortages in France 
Hamper Industrial Output 


Power cuts in France continue to hinder 
industrial production in the Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais Departments. They even have 
their effect on dairy production where cream 
separators and butter churns are operating 
at hours of maximum electricity consump- 
tion. Electric-power facilities now being in- 
stalled, repaired, or tested are expected to 
increase present capacity in these two de- 
partments by 150,000 kilowatts before the 
end of January 1950. The power stations at 
Sequedin, Nord (25,000 kilowatts), Comines, 
Nord (50,000 kilowatts), and Harnes, Pas-de- 
Calais (50,000 kilowatts) will provide most of 
this capacity. Repairs to damaged trans- 
formers at Beuvry, Pas-de-Calais, will soon 
permit the power station there to resume 
capacity operation. 


Radiotelegraph From Japan to 
Western Germany Authorized 


The Japanese Ministry of Telecommunica- 
tions has been authorized to establish a 
direct radiotelegranh circuit between Japan 
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and the zones of Germany occupied by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, SCAP’s Civil Communications Sec- 
tion has announced. 

Telegraph service over this circuit was 
scheduled to begin some time in December 
1949, and it will be made available to all 
persons and organizations in Japan 


Yugoslavia Inaugurates 
Three New Radio Stations 


Three new radio stations were recently 
inaugurated in Yugoslavia—one at Belgrade 
with a power of 150 kilowatts, another at 
Obrenovac which is Yugoslavia’s largest 
medium-wave station and one of the largest 
medium-wave stations in Europe, and a third 
at Zagreb which has power of 135 kilowatts 


Railway Rates Reduced on 
Chinese Export Cargoes 


Special rates on railway freight for export 
goods were recently announced in the Chi- 
nese press. The article states, “In an effort 
to alleviate the burden of exporters and to 
encourage export trade, agreement has been 
reached between the East China Foreign 


Growth of Arqentina’ 
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Canadian Bill Provides Aid 
for Extension of Rail Line 


The Canadian House of Commons recently 
passed Bill 146, “An Act to authorize the 
granting of a subsidy to the Government of 
the Province of British Columbia in aid of 
the construction of an extension to the 


Pacific Great Eastern Railway.” This Bill 
provides for a subsidy of $15,000 per mile, but 
not exceeding 82%;, miles. The subsidy 


therefore would not exceed $1,240,500 
Expansion of the British Columbia rail- 
ways and highways figures in a project call- 
ing for an expenditure of approximately 
$90,000,000 by the provincial government. Of 
this amount, it is understood that approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 will be allocated for the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway for an exten- 
sion from its present terminus at Quesnel to 
Prince George in north-central British Co- 
lumbia. This extension will open up and 
assist in the development of the north- 





Trade Control Bureau and the Shanghai 
Railway Administration that export 
including tea, tea brick, hog bristles, 


goods 
raw 
silk, and tung oil to be exported from Shang- 
hai via Tientsin will enjoy a special low rate 
of railway freight 

“Preference will be accorded only those 
goods attached with letter of certification 
issued by the foreign-trade control author- 
ity. 

“This regulation will cover the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi, Shanghai-Hangchow Shanghai- 
Nanking, Nanking-Wuhu and Tientsin- 
Pukow Railways 


Gas Industry in Argentina 
Shows Substantial Growth 


At a recent session of the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies, José C. Barro, head of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, pre- 
sented data on the country’s gas industry 
which are quoted in the accompanying table. 
The figures for 1949 and 1950 must, of course, 
be viewed as estimates While no official ex- 
planation was given for the substantial in- 
crease in the 1950 supply over previous years, 


it may be assumed that it based on antici- 


pated new supply from Comodoro Rivadavia 
through the recently completed ‘“‘gasoduct.” 
s Gas In / / IGA {) 
et { ~ 4 
2 N07 su 4 | ~ 1 ‘ wd ® 
238 » x ft 14 ‘ 476, 44 
y. it 4. (NS 


central district and can be used to form a 
link in any program that might be developed 
eventually for a system connecting with 


Alaska 


Use of Phrase Codes in 
International Telegrams 


The Tientsin Telecommunications Bu- 
reau's views in regard to the use of private 
codes were set forth recently in the Tientsin 
press. The Bureau stated in part 

“With regard to international telegrams, 
the use of phrase codes is permitted. This 
Bureau has already been informed as to cases 
of the use of private ciphers According to 
reports from the Shanghai International 
Station and the Peking Telecommunications 
Bureau, there have often been telegrams 
from abroad, whose contents do not agree 
with the approved phrase codes in which 
they are purported to be written; these tele- 
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Nova Scotia Amends 
Motor Vehicle Law 


New provisions of Nova Scotia’s Motor Ve- 
hicle Law, effective December 15, 1949, and 
applicable to U. S. tourists visiting that 
Canadian Province, provide for the suspen- 
sion of driver’s license and motor-vehicle 
permit of the owner of any motor vehicle 
involved in an accident causing death, bodily 
injury, or damage of more than $50, unless 
the motorist can prove financial responsi- 
bility up to $11,000. 

Similar to regulations adopted by many 
of the United States, the law in general is 
complied with by automobiles covered by a 
standard insurance policy in the United 
States, says the American Consulate General 
at Halifax. 


Scotland Advises 
Flexible Travel Plans 


Travelers to Great Britain often find that 
they are unable, because of inflexible tour 
arrangements, to spend as much time as they 
wish in seeing Scotland, the Scottish Tourist 
Board has told the U. S. Consulate at Edin- 
burgh. Unbalanced itineries are the chief 
cause of disappointment, says the Board’s 
chairman 

Tours of Britain often allow only a day or 
two in Scotland. “The tourist, on reaching 
Scotland, sees that this is unreasonable; finds 
that there is much to see in Scotland; and 
wishes to spend a longer time there,’’ the 
chairman maintains. 

The remedies offered include: better plan- 
ning of itineraries by American travel agents; 
greater flexibility in itineraries, with time al- 
lowed for side trips on the spot and at the 
desire of the tourist, possibly after local 
advice; budgeting of the trip so as to leave 
the tourist more “spending money” to finance 
side trips or extension of stay 


Naples Prepares for 
Holy Year Traffic 


Naples expects to receive about 30 percent, 
or 300,000, of the total foreign pilgrims to 
Italy during the Holy Yeart 1950, reports the 
American Consulate General in that Italian 
city. The local Diocesan Committee expects 
about 3,000 foreign visitors daily, compared 
with 8,000 or 9,000 daily in Rome. Based on 
presently known ship schedules, the figure 
is considered overoptimistic 

The Diocesan Committee has taken steps 
to increase the number of lodgings in Naples 
by 20 percent, through addition of 1,500 beds 
In rooms to be prepared in nine religious in- 
stitutions. The total of approximately 8,000 
beds in the city’s 78 hotels, 52 boarding 
houses, and 9 religious institutions is be- 
lieved by officials to be sufficient to cope 
with the expected number of travelers. Ad- 
ditional accommodations in the Naples Bay 
area, totaling 4,398 beds, indicate that the 
total capacity could be 13,000 beds if addi- 
tional traffic should appear. 

Special sightseeing tours have been pre- 
pared, to such tourist attractions as Pompeii, 
Vesuvius, Sorrento, and Capri. The attrac- 
tions are expected to induce tourists to ex- 
tend their stay in Naples. Travelers who 
arrive by sea and wish to continue travel 
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direct to Rome may secure, through arrange- 
ments now being established, rapid and com- 
fortable train and bus accommodations at 
the point of debarkation. Railways have 
announced ticket price reductions of from 
40 to 60 percent for individual and group 
travel during the Holy Year. 

The incidence of the last Holy Year in 
1925 did not appear to affect the number of 
seaborne arrivals at the port of Naples. 
During all of 1925 a total of 66,343 persons 
arrived by sea as compared with the pre- 
ceding year’s total of 66,565 and the sub- 
sequent year’s figure of 71,027. 

On the other hand, tourist agencies in 
Naples point to the growing total of visitors 
in all Italy since the war. In 1948, 1,590,033 
tourists, including 156,000 Americans, visited 
Italy. From January 1 through September 
30, 1949, a total of 2,786,000 tourists, includ- 
ing 215,000 Americans, have traveled in Italy. 


Monterrey To Play Host to 
“Flying Farmers” 

Monterrey, Mexico, will be the meeting 
place in 1950 of the convention of the Flying 
Farmers of Kansas, says the American Con- 
sulate at that city. A list of other conven- 
tions which will be held there has been re- 
leased by the consultative committee on tour- 
ism, recently organized by the Governor of 
Nuevo Leon. 

The Flying Farmers are expected to arrive 
in 100 airplanes on their visit, the second to 
Monterrey. The consultative committee is 
in favor of some sort of permanent tourist 
board in Monterrey, on the basis that it re- 
ceives the largest number of persons visiting 
Mexico. 


Iwo Passport 
Agencies Reopened 

The Department of State has announced 
the opening of Passport Agencies in Boston, 
Mass., and Chicago, Ill. The Boston Agency 
opened November 28, and the Chicago Agency 
December 19. Both of the above offices had 
been in operation previous to the wartime 
centralization of passport facilities at Wash- 
ington. 

The Passport Agencies will accept applica- 
tions for passports and have discretionary 
authority to issue and renew such documents 
in cases of urgency. 


Sweden Seeks 
Off-Season Tourists 


Sweden's tourist promotion for off-season 
periods should be aimed at students and 
visitors seeking to broaden their business 





Note 


Customs regulations and cur- 
rency exchange information affect- 
ing travelers appear regularly in 
the “News by Countries” section of 
this magazine. 











and professional experience, believes the 
Swedish Tourist Traffic Association. It is 
reasoned, says the American Embassy at 
Stockholm, that the long hours of darkness 
which deter pleasure travel during the off- 
season should be no handicap to visitors 
coming to study. 

Special interest is developing in off-season 
travel because it is believed that no increase 
can be expected in the number of summer 
visitors. Facilities at present are not suffi- 
cient to warrant expectations of higher 
peak-season totals—by reason of present 
limitations of hotel space and international 
transportation, and the Swedish custom of 
concentrating vacations in 2 or 3 summer 
months. Although the prospect for in- 
creased hotel space has begun to improve, 
there seems to be no intention of expanding 
trans-Atlantic transportation facilities in 
the near future sufficiently to bring a larger 
volume of American tourists to Sweden dur- 
ing the summer months. On the contrary, 
it is expected that passenger capacity will 
be reduced. 

Off-season tours of 7 to 9 days are being 
arranged, aimed at acquainting interested 
foreigners with Swedish practices in such 
fields as cooperatives and social welfare. 

Most visitors to Sweden during the first 9 
months of 1949, other than those from the 
Scandinavian countries, came from Finland, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Total 
non-Scandinavian travelers numbered 237,- 
952, an increase of 15.5 percent over the cor- 
responding period of 1948. United States 
travelers in 1949 numbered 29,226. 


Turkey Seeks To 
Encourage Tourism 


Three draft bills, aimed at steps necessary 
to increase Turkey’s tourist trade, have been 
submitted to the Turkish Prime Minister by 
the Directorate General of Press, Publica- 
tions, and Tourism, reports the U. S. Embassy 
at Ankara, Turkey. Prepared for submission 
to the National Assembly after review and 
approval by the Prime Minister, the bills 
cover fields of basic importance in projects 
designed to foster a prosperous Turkish 
tourist industry. 

Construction of new hotels would be 
facilitated by a bill exempting from customs 
duties materials and equipment to be used 
for the construction and furnishing of 
hotels. To encourage the entry of private 
domestic capital, the bill would exempt 
hotels from real-estate taxes for 10 years 
after their construction. Foreign investors 
in hotel construction would benefit from a 
clause that would allow them to transfer out 
of Turkey in foreign exchange 50 percent 
of their capital investment during the first 
10 years following investment, an additional 
25 percent in the subsequent 5 years, and the 
remainder thereafter. 

Under present legislation Turkish hotels 
are forbidden to hire any employees who are 
not Turkish citizens. The new draft bill 
would waive this prohibition in the case of 
directors, accountants, maitres d’hdétel, and 
the head waiters for hotels. 

Simplification of visa procedures and re- 
quirements for registration of foreigners 
would be achieved according to the provisions 
of two other bills. The first would increase 
the authority of Turkish consuls abroad 
to issue visas without reference of applica- 
tions to Ankara. The second aims to place 
responsibility for the registration of aliens 
with Turkish hotel managers rather than 
with the foreign travelers themselves. Exist- 
ing regulations, a source of annoyance to 
tourists, require each to register with the 
local police. 

Turkish tourism officials are holding meet- 
ings with other Government agencies in an 
attempt to reduce the restricted areas which 
tourists are not allowed to visit without 
special authorization. 
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Country 


Unit quoted rype of exchange 


Argentina Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Ba ic 

Auction 

Free market 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 
Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 
“Dp Pp” 
Colombia do Commercial bank 
. Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Costa Rica Colon Uneontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 
cial). 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 


Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 


Imports 
Other purposes 
Controlled 


Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


! Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 
2 Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949 
Two rates are now being reported as auction or 

“tender’”’ rates, the other rate currently being 9.48 
pesos per doilar, or US $0.1055 per peso 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

§ June to December. 

6 Ecuador, free rate for September; Peru 
certificate and free rates for October 

7 Abandoned November 15, 1949. 


exchange 


’ 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at one 
of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are affected at the free- 
market rate. 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 
1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rates for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
per dollar, 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi 
1947 194s Novem Rat paper itcty ay 
annual) | (annual) ber 1949 ae mene en Dat 
{ S. cur- 
reney 
iG 
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trade transactions are effected at those rates The free 


market rate is used for nontrade remittances 


Colombia rhe Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at those rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent Payments for other imports are made a 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 per 
cent. temittances on account of capital may be made 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which 


special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject 
in both cases to a 4 percent tax Nontrade transaction 
ire subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only 
in transactions specifically provided for may exchange 
at the official rate be used for this purpose All exchange 
taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Cesta Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the 
uncontrolled rate 


Ecuador .—** Essential"’ imports are paid for at the offi 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bring the effective rate to 15.04 suere 
per dollar. ‘Useful’? imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 


dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 suere per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 


Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 


most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate, 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another of 
the given rates. Most nontrade remittances are made 
at the third rate 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions 1s effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market, 
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1,151,613. Other countries took the re- 
mainder. The United Kingdom took the 
largest amount of scoured wool, 2,064,926 
pounds, followed by Belgium with 725,282 
pounds; Germany with 716,562; and the 
United States with 657,553. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Total exports of southern Rhodesian to. 
bacco in the first half of the current market- 
ing season (April—September 1949) amounted 
to 49,723,000 pounds, 4 percent above those 
of the same period last year. 

Exports of Virginia tobacco, both flue-cureq 
and fire-cured, amounted to 48,370,640 
pounds compared with 45,961,410 pounds in 
the April-September period of 1948. More 
than 99 percent of all Virginia exports in both 
seasons were flue-cured tobacco 

This season’s flue-cured exports went to 
the folowing countries: The United Kingdom, 
35,572,000 pounds (over 74 percent of all 
flue-cured exports); Australia, 3,927,000 
pounds (about 8'4 percent); Egypt, 2,608,000 
pounds (nearly 5'!, percent); Denmark, 
1,776,000 pounds; Union of South Africa 
1,521,000 pounds; and other countries 2,473,- 
000 pounds 

Fire-cured exports in the first half of the 
current season, totaling 493,492 pounds were 
distributed as follows: The United Kingdom, 
257,396 pounds (over 52 percent of all fire- 
cured exports); Bechuanaland, 37,671 pounds; 
and other countries (mainly Sweden) 198,425 
pounds 

Turkish exports were heavier in September 
than in any other month of the current sea- 
son, the total being 462,845 pounds, of which 
the Netherlands purchased 400,026 pounds. 
Total exports from April to September 1949 
(the first half of this season), amounted *o 
1,352,220 pounds, the comparable 1948-1949 
figure being 1,788,484 pounds. This season's 
exports have gone to the following countries: 
Argentina, 468,152 pounds; the Netherlands, 
400,026 pounds; the United Kingdom, 231,- 
219 pounds; and other countries, 252,823 
pounds 


CIGARETTE PRODUCTION, MOZAMBIQUE 


Cigarette manufacturers in Mozambique 
are modeling their brands on American-made 
brands, not only in their outer packaging but 
also as to size, shape, and blends. It is be- 
lieved that the popularity of American-type 
cigarettes in Mozambique and other Portu- 
gese Colonies, and in Portugal itself will lead 
Mozambique manufacturers to take advan- 
tage of the processing formulae and other 
techniques suggested by a representative of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
on a recent visit 

Domestic producers account for all but 
about 15 percent of the total tobacco needed 





Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1,90 pesos per 
dollar appli ya long list of raw materials and primary 
necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 
total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar est ib- 
lished October 5, 1949, applies to nonlisted imports, 


deemed to be nonessentials or luxuri¢ 
Venezuela,—Controlled and free rates identical 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in m irkets which 
ire cither legal or tolerated In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
ibove 
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py the local manufacturers. An official an- 
nouncement toward the end of September 
fixed at 1,200,000 pounds of flue-cured the 
estimated current year’s production ear- 
marked for distribution and marketing be- 
tween April 1 and October 31, 1950. The 
quota was distributed among 35 producers. 

As the accompanying table indicates, pro- 
duction of cigarettes has increased steadily 
during the last 5 years while the output of 
pipe and loose tobacco has been subject to 
wide fluctuations. 


{In thousands of pounds] 


| 
Pipe and 

Year Cigarettes loose Potal 
tob iwco 


1943 7] I 732 
1944... 770 l 7M 
1945. _-- W1 32 993 
1946 1, OOS Is 1, 026 
1947 1,250 7 1, 257 


Imports of manufactured tobacco products 
averaged less than 3,000 pounds per year from 
1942 to 1947. Exports of manufactured to- 
bacco products are somewhat more impor- 
tant. Cigarette exports totaled 17,329 pounds 
in 1947, but exports of other tobacco prod- 
ucts totaled only about 1,800 pounds. 

Latest official figures on imports of leaf 
tobacco are for 1947, when 442,000 pounds 
were brought in, more than three-fourths 
from Angola and most of the remainder from 
the United States and the Rhodesias. Ex- 
port of leaf tobacco, which consisted of sur- 
plus stocks not needed by Mozambique's six 
tobacco factories, totaled 142,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $123,000, in 1947. Almost four-fifths 
was bound for Portugal and most of the re- 
mainder to Angola 


IMPORTS, PERU 


Peru's imports of tobacco products declined 
16 percent in volume in 1948 from 1947. In 
1948 a total of 479,000 pounds of tobacco 
products of all types, valued at $609,000, was 
imported. The bulk of these imports con- 
sisted of cigarettes from the United States, 
which accounted for 467,000 pounds (equiva- 
lent to about 167,000,000 units), valued at 
$511,000. The accompanying table shows 
the detail by commodity 


Peruvian Tobacco Imports by Countries of 
Origin, Quantity, and Value, 1947 and 
1948 


Quantits \ 


} 
I 
1,000 A 


S1L.000 


riaen pound 


1947 1948 1947 1948 


United State 177 416 477 149 
Cuba 51 ts "3 1s 
United Kingdon 0) 13 21 14 
lot 54s 47 1 51 
Cigars 
Cuba } 2 39 21 
Other ] 
Total } {4 24 
Pipe tobaceo 
United States 14 6 6 3 
United Kingdom 3 3 3 3 
Total 17 a 9 6 
Total —all product SON 179 609 541 


‘Quantity down 16 percent 
alue down 11 percent 


SOURCE: Callao Customhouse 


January 9. 1950 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer(s) in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Frane 
Canada Dollar: Official 
: Free 
Ceyion Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Frane 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal —. Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Monetary unit 


Average rate 





Latest 
available 
tr é ( 
1947 1948 November Hee. 28, 
(annual) (annual) (monty) 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0200 . 0200 
1.0199 
1. 0000 1. 0000 . 9091 . 9091 
. 9200 . 9169 . 8986 . 8850 
. 2085 . 2085 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 . 1449 *. 1449 
. 0084 
2. 0048 
2. 0032 * 0029 . 0029 
. 3016 3. 3017 *. 2087 . 2087 
. 3776 . 3767 . 2629 . 2629 
3. 2229 3. 5048 2. 7730 2. 7729 
. 2016 . 2016 *. 1402 *. 1402 
. 4974 . 4962 
. 0403 . 0402 . 0348 . 0348 
4. 0074 4. 0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
. 0913 4.0913 
. 3255 . 3273 
. 2782 *. 1933 * 1933 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2318 . 2327 
4. 0286 4.0313 2. 8008 2. 8008 


NoOTE.--On September 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates aud daily quota- 
tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


*Quotation nominal 
Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate 


2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948 
4 Based on quotations through December 17 











(Continued from p. 21) 


slightly in the free market during October. 
On September 29, the buying rate for United 
States dollars was 21.35 baht and the selling 
rate was 21.65 baht; on November 3, the 
same rates were quoted at 21.78 baht and 
21.98 baht, respectively. 

To stimulate export trade, the Ministry of 
Communications announced its renewed 
interest in the acquisition of a dredge for 
the removal of the Chao Phraya bar, and 
also confirmed reports that the Thai Royal 
Air Force had invited competitive bids for 
a new landing strip to be constructed at the 
Don Muang airport. The Ministry of Com- 
merce announced that it was engaged in 
drafting a new law to control the quality 
of exported commodities and is now under- 
taking to control by license the export of 
yang woods. Because of strong opposition, 
the Government rescinded its increase in 
export rice prices from £44 per metric ton 
to £49.5 per metric ton. Soon after the 
announcement of the anticipated arrival of 
a new SCAP trade mission, coming to nego- 
tiate a new Thai-SCAP trade agreement, a 
further official report was made that the 
Thai Government is considering a new trade 
pact with Western Germany. Complete 
details regarding these two proposed trade 
agreements are not yet available. 

In transportation, attention was focused 
on the entry of a new air company, the 
Scandinavian Airlines System, and on Thai 
negotiations with Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, India, and the Republic of the 
Philippines for new civil air agreements. 

The first two members of a three-man 
United States Geological Survey Mission 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Foreign Visitors 


46. Belgium—Iman Dufour, representing 
International Machinery Corporation, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Breedstraat 3, Nicolaes- 
Waes, wishes to visit canning factories and 
manufacturers of canning equipment and 
machine tools. Also, plans to attend Can- 
ners Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan- 
uary 25 to 30. Scheduled to arrive January 
16, via New York City, remaining until early 
March. U.S. address: c/o Continental Over- 
seas Corp., 100 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Atlantic 
City, Detroit, Chicago, and possibly San Jose, 
Calif. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Finland—Karl Jansson, representing 
Oy. Suomen Trikoo Ab. (importer, manufac- 
turer), Tampere, desires to visit American 
manufacturers of knitting machinery and 
hosiery. Scheduled to arrive January 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Finnish Consulate Gen- 
eral, 53 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, and Reading 
(Pa.). 





reached Bangkok on October 4; their arrival 
was followed by an official report that field 
work would stress gold and fuel reserves and 
would be reflected by a review of Thai min- 
ing laws with a view toward a simplified 
mining code designed to attract foreign 
capital. 
(Continued on p. 41) 








Britain’s Central African 
Colonies Hold Promise 
for the Future 


(Continued from p. 9) 


creased by about 350 percent, while 
imports rose by some 500 percent. 


United States Trade With 


Territories 


THE UNITED STATES has played a 
relatively minor role in the external 
trade of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
To be sure, the expanded consumer and 
capital-goods requirements in these ter- 
ritories, coupled with supply shortages 
in Commonwealth countries, obliged the 
three territories to rely more heavily on 
the United States as a source of supply 
in the immediate postwar period. But 
the improved supply position of the 
United Kingdom and the necessity to 
conserve limited dollar-exchange re- 
sources have led the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland to restrict dollar imports to 
essential commodities such as foodstuffs, 
machinery and equipment, and petro- 
leum products. As a result, imports into 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland from the 
United States have been declining. On 
the other hand, exports to the United 
States have been steadily rising and are 
likely to expand further. The Rhode- 
sias are valuable sources of many metals 
and minerals for which demand is highly 
elastic in the United States, and these 
territories are making vigorous efforts 
to step up output and exports of all such 
dollar-earning commodities. 


Postwar Development 
Programs 


Ten-Year Plans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
are eligible to receive financial assistance 
from the United Kingdom in terms of 
the latter’s Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1945. This act estab- 
lishad a fund amounting to £165,000,000 
to help finance colonial development, 
and all British dependencies were invited 
to submit 10-year programs embodying 
their developmental plans.” Such plans 
have been approved by the Colonial 
Office in London for both Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. In broad terms, 
these plans envisage the development of 
the two territories’ natural resources, 
the improvement of their transport and 
communications facilities, and the bet- 


11For a fuller discussion of the United 
Kingdom’s colonial development program, 
see Bernard Blankenheimer, “Development 
of Economic Resources in the British Col- 
onies,’”’ FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
2. 1948. 
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terment of their government services 
such as education, health, and welfare. 
All colonial 10-year development pro- 
grams, including those of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, involve only 
government participation. 

Northern Rhodesia’s original 10-year 
plan was approved in 1947, and called for 
total expenditures of some £13,000,000; 
but, with revision of plans during 1948, 
the total cost of the contemplated un- 
dertakings was raised to £17,000,000. Of 
this total, £2,500,000 is to come from 
grants from the United Kingdom’s 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
£5,500,000 from local revenues, and 
£9,000,000 from loans. Emphasis in the 
revised plan is placed upon the improve- 
ment of road transport and agriculture, 
and schemes are provided for a number 
of land-utilization, soil-conservation, 


TABLE 5.—United States Trade With 
Southern Rhodesia, Calendar Years 1947 
and 1948, and January—June 1949, by 
Commodity Groups and Principal Com 
modities 


Value (1,000 dollars 


Group and commodity 
re Jan 
1947 1948 | June 
1949 
E portsof U.S merchandise, 
total 18,326 6,088 , 545 
Foodstuffs 1, 656 27 415 
Dairy products 169 16 37 
Grains and preparations 1,105 48 
Malt 126 
Cor 667 347 
W heat flour 236 
rextile fibers and manufactures 6, 213 692 96 
Cotton manufactures 4,729 671 91 
Cloth, duck, and _ tir 
fabric 3, 709 O44 91 
Synthetic fibers and manu 
factures 634 | 2 
Wood and paper 41 303 76 
Nonmetallic minerals 791 638 217 
»t Petroleum and products 612 50g 195 
Lubricating oils 14 523 150 
Metals and manufactures, except 
machinery and vehicles 1, 998 323 208 
Iron and steel mill product ll 47 130 
Iron and steel advanced man 
ufactures 638 116 7s 
Aluminum and manufactures 783 l 
Copper and manufactures 4) 104 
Machinery and vehicles 5,807 |3,886 | 2.306 
Electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus 1, 067 218 121 
Industrial machinery g16 780 772 
Agricultural machinery 912 1,563 gun) 
Automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories 2,624 1, 187 i329 
Motor trucks, busses, and 
chassis, new O61 597 172 
Passenger cars, new 1, OSO 413 19 
Chemicals and related product 173 106 OF 
All other exports of U. 8. mer- 
chandise 1, 047 113 132 
Reexports, total 12 5 x 
General imports, total 5 467 5, 827 2 9 
Imports for consumption, 
total 797 6.064 2 740 
Hides ind skins, raw, except furs 
Vegetable products, inedible, ex- 
cept fibers and wood 703 751 140 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf, un- 
stemmed HUS re 152 
Nonmetallic minerals 1,778 1,973 | 1, 606 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 1,733 (1,942 1,591 
Block mica, muscovite 45 0) 
Metals and manufactures 1,280 3, 309 741 
Chrome ore or chromite 970 2, 320 692 
Copper crude and s¢mimanu 
factured S1 951 
Unrefined in pigsand bar QO 
All other import t ] 
1 Commodity data are “imports for consumption.” 
x: Less than $500 
NoTE: Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by 
Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, OIT, from 
basic data of the Bureau of the Census, October 1949 





and irrigation projects. The plan does 
not include schemes for railroad im- 
provements, inasmuch as Northern Rho. 
desia’s railroad lines are owned and 
operated by the Rhodesia Railways ang 
the Southern Rhodesian government 
plans to undertake such projects. The 
major groups of developmental schemes 
in Northern Rhodesia under the 10-year 
plan, together with the developmental] 
schemes of Nyasaland, are shown in 
table 7. 

Although these plans were originally 
approved early in 1947, progress has been 
very slow up to the present time, owing 
to shortages of technical personnel, 
labor, and capital goods. The Northern 
Rhodesian government has made mod- 
erate capital outlays in the past 2 years 
from its regular budget, but a more vig- 
orous execution of plans awaits the 
availability of capital equipment and 
supplies, which must be imported from 
abroad. In preparation for the agd- 
vancement of its developmental program, 
the Northern Rhodesian government 
floated a £3,540,000 loan in London dur- 
ing July 1949,” the proceeds of which 
will be used largely to finance its share of 
the cost of the program. 

Nyasaland’s 10-year development plan 
was originally put into shape in 1945, but 
it was subsequently revised downward. 
It was found that the estimated cost of 
the various developmental programs 
appeared to be beyond the financial ca- 
pacity of the Protectorate, even after 
allowing for grants from the United 
Kingdom Government. The _ revised 
plan, as approved by the Colonial Office 
in London in 1947, calls for total outlays 
of some £8,250,000 inclusive of reserves 
and interest charges of £1,300,000. The 
plan includes direct allocations of 
£2,000,000 from the United Kingdom 
Government and participation in a grant 
of £1,000,000 allocated jointly to North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland by the 
Colonial Office in London for the develop- 
ment of joint services of the two Protec- 
torates. The remainder of the cost of 
the plan will be financed from local 
revenues and loans. 

Emphasis in Nyasaland’s development 
program is placed on the improvement 
of basic government services, such as 
education and medical and health serv- 
ices. Important provision is also made 
for agricultural projects, including 
soil-conservation and _ land-utilization 
schemes. In the field of transportation, 
priority is given to road-extension work 
and the improvement of water-transpor- 
tation facilities on Lake Nyasa, which is 
an important artery in the Protectorate’s 
transportation system. 


An issue of £3,450,000 Northern Rhode- 
sia Government 3% Inscribed Stock (bonds), 
due 1963/65, offered at 97 percent of par. Of 
this £1,250,000 was set aside for redemption 
of a previous bond issue. 
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Activities of Colonial Development 
Corporation 


Early in 1948, the United Kingdom 
enacted legislation establishing a public 
corporation—the Colonial Development 
Corporation—to undertake specific co- 
jonial developmental projects.” The 
Corporation thus far has aimed at short- 
term commodity-production projects 
which have dollar-earning or dollar- 
saving implications. In this connection, 
the Corporation has undertaken two 
projects—a tung-growing and a fisheries 
project—in Nyasaland and is considering 
several for Northern Rhodesia. The 
Corporation under its terms of reference 
cannot operate in Southern Rhodesia 
because the latter is self-governing. 

The tung-growing project provides for 
the clearance of 20,000 acres of land in 
the Vipya Plateau in the Northern Prov- 
ince of the Protectorate, in which tung 
trees are to be planted to produce, at 
full growth, some 5,000 tons of tung oil 
annually. As the area is sparsely pop- 
ulated and entirely undeveloped, the 
Corporation has undertaken, with the 
cooperation of the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment, the construction of roads, housing 
facilities, community facilities, and other 
services at a total cost of £557,000, which 
will account for 34 percent of the ag- 
gregate cost of £1,648,000 of the proj- 
ect.” The fisheries project is being 
undertaken with a private concern and 
provides for the development of fisheries 
in Lake Nyasa. 


Southern Rhodesia’s 4-Year Plan 


Although, as a self-governing colony, 
Southern Rhodesia cannot receive bene- 
fits under the United Kingdom’s Colonial 
Development Program, it has nonetheless 
launched an ambitious 4-year public- 
action program of its own. 

Preliminary planning for postwar eco- 
nomic development was initiated in 1944 
with the passage by the Southern Rho- 
desian Parliament of the Industrial Act, 
under which an Industrial Development 
Commission was organized to advise the 
government on planning and to coordi- 
nate private and public programs, 

The Commission was superseded late 
in 1947 by the Southern Rhodesia De- 
velopment Coordinating Commission, 
which in March 1948 and in subsequent 
reports advanced specific proposals for 
the colony’s economic development. 





Such projects are separate from those 
undertaken by the colonial governments un- 
der their own 10-year plans. 

“In addition, 10,000 acres of land are to 
be cleared to raise food crops for the per- 
sonnel employed in the project. 

"“Report and Accounts for 1948 of the 
Colonial Development Corporation” (p. 11) 
#188, H. M. S. O., London 


January 9. 1950 


These proposals became the basis of a 
governmental 4-year program of loan 
expenditure, the general details of which 
were outlined to the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament on April 27, 1949, by the 
colony’s Minister of Finance. 

As presented by the Minister, the 4- 
year plan calls for outlays aggregating 
some £65,000,000 under four main head- 
ings as follows: 

(1) Expenditures by government de- 
partments totaling more than £22,000,000 
and including allocations for communi- 
cation (over £7,000,000), agriculture and 
irrigation (£6,000,000), native affairs 
(£1,600,000), and construction of new 
government buildings (£4,000,000) ; 

(2) Expenditures by statutory com- 
missions and boards of some £16,500,000 
for expansion work, including £5,000,000 
to the Electricity Supply Commission, 
£4,200,000 to the Rhodesian Iron and 
Steel Commission, and £4,000,000 to the 
National Building and Housing Board: 

(3) Municipal expenditures for im- 
provement of about £4,000,000; 


TABLE 6.—United States Trade With 
Northern Rhodesia, Calendar Years 1947 
and 1948, and January—June 1949, by 
Commodity Groups and Principal Com- 
modities 


Value (1,000 dollars) 


Group and commodity Jan 
1947 1948 June 
1949 
Eerperts of U. S, merchan 
dise, total 1,813 2,644 1,612 
Foodstuffs 16 61 33 
Vegetable products, inedible, 
except fibers and wood 67 57 q 
Textile fibers and manufactures 123 262 55 
Cotton manufactures 93 243 21 
Cloth, duck, and tire 
fabric 70 168 8 
Wood and paper 67 &2 46 
Nonmetallic minerals 68 148 34 
Diamonds for industrial use 39 4} 
Petroleum and products 10 92 9 
Metals and manufactures, except 
machinery and vehicles 205 197 s5 
Iron- and steel-mill products 160 99 56 
Iron and steel advanced man- 
ufactures 19 4) 16 
Aluminum and manufactures 15 A) 2 
Machinery and vehicles 1,042 (1,597 | 1,147 
Electrical machinery and 
apparatus 147 241 106 
Industrial machinery 330 853 704 
Agricultural machinery and 
implements 62 44. Y 
Automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories 200 176 104 
Motor trucks, buss¢ s, and 
chassis (new) 117 Ys 7 
Passenger cars and chas 
i new 109 AR & 
Chemicals and related products 179 19] 171 
All other exports of 1 Ss. mer 
chandise th 19 4) 
Reex ports, total 13 
General imports, total IS 6, 265 17 
Imports for consumption, 
total 7 6,156 { 
Animals and products, inedible 7 S 2 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf, un- 
stemmed ( 69 15 
Copper, crude and = semimanu- 
factured 6, O79 +] 
Unrefined copper, block, 
blister and converter, in 
pigs or converter bar 6, O70 
!Commodity data are “imports for consumption,’’ 
General imports of tobacco, cigarette leaf, 1947, were 


637,000 pounds, $311,000 


NOTE Prepared in the Department of Commerce, 


by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, OIT, 
from basie data of the Bureau of the Census, October 
1949, 


(4) Expenditures totaling £20,000,000 
for additional capital equipment for the 
Rhodesia Railways, which also operate 
in Northern Rhodesia and were taken 
over by the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment in 1947. 

As is indicated above, the 4-year plan 
places emphasis on railroad develop- 
ment. Indeed, improvement in trans- 
portation facilities is regarded as the 
key to immediate economic advancement 
of the colony. In carrying out the 4- 
year plan, therefore, top priority is to 
be given to railroad projects. Other 
priorities call for increased housing facil- 
ities for both Europeans and natives, 
expansion of electricity output, a quad- 
rupling of the government-owned Que 
Que steel plant, enlargement of the 
government-operated cotton mill at 
Gatooma from its present capacity of 
17,000 spindles to 100,000 spindles, and 
the expansion of coal production above 
the present annual figure of 2,500,000 
tons. 

Supplementing the 4-year public- 
action program in the field of agriculture, 
a separate so-called 5-year Agricultural 
Plan has been proposed by the Southern 
Rhodesian Department of Agriculture. 
The 5-year plan for agriculture is essen- 
tially a food-production program, call- 
ing for cooperation between government 
and private interests to achieve a greater 
production of native and European food 
crops and meats. It aims also at increas- 
ing output of cotton, tobacco, and forest 
products. Increased food supplies, es- 
pecially beef, is considered a major need 
in the colony, because of the steady 
growth of the European and native pop- 
ulation. Moreover, the Government de- 
sires to improve the African diet as a 
means of raising general standards of 
health and labor efficiency. 

In addition to these over-all programs 
of economic development, a number of 
ambitious long-term projects are in 
various stages of planning or preliminary 
development. Among the most publi- 
cized of the proposed projects are the 
following: 

(a) The Kariba Gorge Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, which includes construction of 
a dam larger than the Hoover Dam in 
the United States and a hydro-electric 
plant located on the Zambesi River near 
Victoria Falls. 

(b) Associated with this scheme, esti- 
mated to cost £18,000,000 and to be 
financed equally by the governments of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, is the 
creation of a ferrochrome and pig-iron- 
making project (to be undertaken by 
British private interests) at an estimated 
cost of £5,000,000. This latter project 
aims at an annual production of 50,000 
tons of ferrochrome and 500,000 tons of 
hematite pig iron in Northern Rhodesia, 
utilizing the power produced at Kariba. 
The chrome and coal used in the process 
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will come from Southern Rhodesia and 
the iron ore from the deposits in the 
southern part of Northern Rhodesia. 

(c) The Sabi Valley Irrigation Plan 
which is said to be the largest project 
of its kind in southern Africa, proposing 
to bring 500,000 acres of the rich Sabi 
Basin under irrigation at a cost of 
£6,000,000. The area involved covers 
about one-third of Southern Rhodesia 
and includes rich agricultural land and 
extensive mineral resources, including 
coal, iron, and, according to the Gov- 
ernor, vast newly discovered phosphate 
deposits. 

(d) Construction of a railway across 
Bechuanaland which would link the 
South West African and Southern Rho- 
desian railway systems, and would pro- 
vide Southern Rhodesia with an outlet 
to the Atlantic. The proposed railway 
would relieve congestion at the port of 
Beira in Mozambique and also shorten 
the distance between Southern Rhodesia 
and its principal] oversea markets. 


Financing of Southern Rhodesia’s 
Four-Year Plan 


Southern Rhodesia’s moderate capital 
outlays in recent years have been largely 
financed from local resources, but, as its 
economic expansion program is pushed 
ahead, increased amounts of investment 
capital must be obtained from abroad. 
The 4-year plan calls for capital outlays 
by the government of between £15,000,000 
and £17,000,000 annually, and it is esti- 
mated that only about one-half of these 
annual requirements can be _ raised 
locally. 

Foreign investment capital in South- 
ern Rhodesia in the past has tradition- 
ally come from the United Kingdom. 
The Colonial government has been very 
successful with the flotation of bond 
issues in London in recent periods,” but 
some quarters have expressed doubt that 
the United Kingdom Government would 
encourage continued large loan issues in 
view of that country’s present financial 
difficulties. Moreover, sterling resources 
alone cannot finance all development 
requirements, because some classes of 
capital goods and equipment are avail- 
able only from dollar countries and en- 
tail the expenditure of hard currency. 
The success of Southern Rhodesia’s am- 
bitious development program, therefore, 
rests largely on the success the colony 
has in attracting foreign capital, both 
sterling and nonsterling. 


* The Southern Rhodesian Government 
has floated in London the following bond 
issues: a £5,000,000 3 percent issue, due 
1971-73, offered at 100 percent of par in No- 
vember 1948, and a £32,000,000 21, percent 
issue, due 1965-70, offered at 99 percent of 
par, a year earlier; proceeds of the later issue 
were used partly for refunding purposes and 
partly to provide funds for the acquisition of 
the Rhodesia Railways capital stock from 
private interests. 
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Role of Private Enterprise in 
Regional Development 


THE GREATEST BURDEN in connec- 
tion with current economic develop- 
mental efforts in the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland has been assumed by the local 
governments in these territories, since 
it is considered that the establishment 
and expansion of social-welfare facilities 
and other basic services, such as trans- 
portation and utilities, involve long-term 
ventures, large sums of capital and con- 
siderable risk, and, consequently, can be 
readily undertaken by public enterprise. 

Nevertheless, private enterprise has 
played a very prominent role in the past 
development of British Central Africa, 
and it will undoubtedly continue to make 
important contributions to the region’s 
economic advancement. Mining, agri- 
cultural, and commercial undertakings 
are almost entirely owned and operated 
by private interests, and these offer 
further promise to private investment 
capital. Private enterprise also is well 
represented in industry, and although 
the Government, notably in Southern 
Rhodesia, has gone into some pioneering 
manufacturing and industrial enter- 
prises, further opportunities exist in this 
field as well. 

The bulk of the private capital in- 
vested in the region is British, much of 
it being represented in large-scale cor- 
porative organizations whose interests 
extend into several separate fields of 
economic activity. Many of these large 
corporations are planning or are in 
process of expanding their present plant 
and equipment. Since the war, also, an 
increasing number of smaller business 


TABLE 7.—Classification of Schemes in the 
10-Year Development Plans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Classification of scheme ade nec N vasaland 
Administration and organiza- 
tion : 2, 655, 000 £425,000 
Civil aviation 900, 000 603, 000 
Roads ; 1, 535, 000 618. 000 
Telecommunications and 
posts 400, 000 230, 000 
Agriculture and veterinary, in- 
cluding fisheries, forestries, 
irrigation, soil conservation, 
and land settlement 2 580, 000 894, 000 
Industrial and utility (electric- 
ity and power 306, 000 400, 000 
Education 2. 500, 000 1, 149, 000 
Medical and health services 1, 750, 000 1, O50, 000 
Housing and town develop- 
ment 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
Water supply and sanitation 726, 000 399, 000 
Broadcasting and public infor- 
mation ; 75, 000 
Rural development ] 500, 000 | 615, 000 
Other—miscellaneous 2 550,000 f 
Total 16, 402, 000 6, 958, 000 
Reserves, interest charges, etc 598, 000 1, 300, 000 
Total of plans 17, 000, 000 &, 258, 000 
1 Includes £45,000 for surveys and census. 
2 Includes £50,000 for port and harbor improvements 
$—Includes £150,000 earmarked for Game and Tsetse 
Department and Fisheries. ; 
Source: ‘‘The Colonial Territories (1948-1949), 
Appendix III, B, Cmd. 7715, H. M. 8. O., London. 





enterprises have been established, par- 
ticularly in Southern Rhodesia, by newly 
arrived immigrants. This increased ac- 
tivity on the part of private enterprise is 
actively encouraged by the local govern. 
ments which consider productive private 
expansion efforts a necessary supple- 
ment to public developmental programs. 


Future Potentialities of Region 


IT IS APPARENT from the preceding 
survey of the economies of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland that all three territories 
already have made notable economic 
progress but that they have by no means 
realized all their potentialities. Devel- 
opment, however, here as elsewhere in 
African colonial areas, cannot be 
regarded as a short-term process or as 
immediately promising a radical trans- 
formation of the region’s present rela- 
tively simple social and _ economic 
structure. 

The major stumbling block to current 
developmental efforts in all three terri- 
tories is limited capital resources, not- 
withstanding the considerable net 
investment being made in this region by 
the United Kingdom. On the other 
hand, while adequate capital will speed 
development, the mere availability of 
money for specific projects will not nec- 
essarily ensure generally raised produc- 
tion levels and living standards, 
Illiteracy, a predominantly unskilled 
native population, disease and plant 
pestilences, soil erosion—these are basic 
obstacles to economic progress that can- 
not be surmounted overnight even if ade- 
quate capital is available. To cope with 
these basic problems, skilled labor and 
trained technical personnel of all kinds 
must be attracted to the region in in- 
creasing numbers. Technical assist- 
ance, consequently, is a necessary 
requisite in economic development— 
every bit as important as adequate 
capital resources. The extent to which 
increased technical assistance is ob- 
tained from outside sources along with 
capital, therefore, will largely govern the 
degree of success achieved in current 
economic developmental! efforts. 


Implications of “Point 
Program 


IN THE FOURTH foreign-policy point 
of his Inaugural Address last January, 
President Truman gave prominence to a 
“bold new program” to apply to the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world the cap- 
ital and technological skills accumulated 
in the United States and other advanced 
industrialized countries. 

Implementing the President’s policy 
statement, legislative proposals have 
already been submitted to Congress 
which have as their objective the expan- 
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sion of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas and the encouragement 
of private capital investments in such 
areas. As currently envisaged, the 
“point 4” Program, however, is to be 
carried out to the fullest extent practi- 
cable through international channels. 

Inasmuch as the “Point 4” Program is 
still in its formative stages, its implica- 
tions in connection with current develop- 
mental efforts in colonial areas are not 
entirely clear. It should, however, 
facilitate increased cooperation between 
the United States and United Kingdom 
in colonial development and, conse- 
quently, have a direct bearing on British 
Central African expansion programs. 

The United States, in fact, is already 
actively assisting the development of 
British Central Africa and other colonial 
areas through the activities of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration.” 

ECA, for example, has cooperated with 
the United Kingdom in geological and 
topographical surveys of British African 
colonies by recruiting American scien- 
tists with ECA funds. Other ECA scien- 
tific missions have been sent to British 
Africa (including the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland) to assist activivies in agri- 
cultural, veterinary, and tropical-disease 
research. Of particular significance to 
British Central Africa has been the use 
of ECA funds for mineral research in 
this region and for specific mineral-pro- 
duction projects—notably cobalt in 
Northern Rhodesia. Financial and tech- 
nical assistance has also been accorded 
this region in connection with the de- 
velopment of transportation and port 
facilities. 

The current contribution of ECA to 
the developmental effort in British Cen- 
tral Africa in a sense represents a begin- 
ning on direct implementation of the 
“Point 4” Program, yet much more in 
the way of American aid is needed to 
meet all capital-goods and technical- 
assistance requirements. Such assist- 
ance, however, will undoubtedly have to 
come primarily from private enterprise. 
To obtain it, the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land must necessarily make more vigor- 
ous efforts to attract private loan or 
equity capital in the United States. 





* The responsibility of ECA for assisting in 
the economic development of oversea terri- 
tories arises from the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948, which defines a “participating coun- 
try” as “any country, together with the 
dependent areas under its administration,” 
which adheres to the European Recovery 
Program 





Exports of mahogany and pine from Brit- 
ish Honduras during the first 6 months of 
1949 were valued at $610,083 and $313,142, 
respectively. Lumbering activities during 
the period were curtailed somewhat by the 
prolonged drought which prevented move- 
ment of logs by river routes, and by the con- 
tinuance of the territorial dispute that has 
closed the Guatemalan border 
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grams contain, or are completely written in, 
private ciphers, contradictory to regulations. 
Prior to delivery, this Bureau will send such 
messages to the censoring organ for strict 
examination; it is also hoped that factories, 
firms, organizations, and individuals that 
regularly use the international telecom- 
munications service will inform those con- 
cerned that henceforth senders of telegrams 
must not use any unapproved ciphers. Fur- 
ther violations will lead to the nondelivery 
of incoming messages and the simultaneous 
deprivation of the recipients’ right to use 
telecommunications facilities.” 


Venezuelan Electric-Power 
Developments Outlined 


Dr. Miguel Moreno, Secretary of the Ven- 
ezuelan Military Junta, outlined the eco- 
nomic accomplishments of the first year of 
the Junta in a recent radio broadcast. Dur- 
ing his talk, Dr. Moreno stated that the 15,- 
000-kilowatt power plant at La Cabrera was 
completed at a cost of 35,000,000 bolivares; 
also that the electric plants at Cumana, Ca- 
rupano, Maturin, and Valle de La Pascua are 
expected to be in service in the near future. 
Other electrical developments described by 
the Secretary included the study of the proj- 
ect for the utilization of the 40-meter falls 
of the Caroni River near Felix, which in- 
cludes three hydroelectric plants, each with 
a capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. The cost of 
the project is estimated at 90,000,000 boli- 
vares, and these plants would supply the 
present and future electrical requirements of 
the Guayana region. Electrification of the 
Andes zone has already commenced in the 
State of Tachira. The cost of this project 
is estimated at 100,000,000 bolivares. It will 
include one thermal plant at Lake Maracaibo 
and one hydro plant on the Rio Uribante. 
The estimated capacity of these plants is 
40,000 kilowatts. 


Argentina Has New Railway 
Passenger-Freight Tariffs 


Passenger-fare increases and_ selected 
freight-rate reductions entered into force on 
the Argentine railways on December 1, 1949. 
The new passenger fares represent, accord- 
ing to the Argentine press, increases of from 
approximately 30 to 50 percent for most serv- 
ices, while the authorized freight-rate reduc- 
tions range from 10 to 30 percent, depending 
upon the type of selected commodity involved. 


Rates for Electricity 
Increased in Colombia 


Effective November 26, 1949, power rates 
were increased approximately 30 percent in 
eight municipalities of the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia. Only those munici- 
palities drawing power from the Guadalupe 
Plant and auxiliary services of the Empresa 
de Energia Eléctrica de Medellin, were af- 
fected. The municipalities involved are: 
Medellin, Bello, La Estrella, Itagui, Envigado, 
Caldas, Gomezplata and Carolina, all situ- 
ated within the area surrounding the city of 
Medellin 

The Municipal Power Enterprise reports 
that the increase will net an additional 2,000,- 
000 pesos per annum, and that these funds 
will be destined to further intensify devel- 
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Preliminary statistics of tin-ore exports to 
the United States indicate that approxi- 
mately 900 metric tons having an estimated 
value of $1,286,653 were shipped during Octo- 
ber, and that the cumulative total for the 
period January through October is 3,916 
metric tons valued at $5,875,116. Latest 
available rice estimates placed October ex- 
ports at 35,000 metric tons and November 
shipments, 60,000 tons. Official sources esti- 
mate that the 1950 rice exportable surplus 
may be as low as 800,000 metric tons. During 
September (latest data available) export 
licenses were issued for the shipment of 
approximately 857 metric tons of rubber to 
the United States. Secondary exports to the 
United States during October totaled $1,305,- 
791, including $570,419 in reexports; details 
of these exports are shown in the following 
table: 


Value of Secondary Exports to the United 
States, September, October, and Janu- 
ary—October 1949 


{In thousand dollars} 


1949 
Item 

Septem- | _ | January- 
ber October October 

Precious and semipre- 
cious stones . $271 $301 $2, 411 
Pepper 351 272 1, O18 
Kapok 41 39 181 
Shellac 64 126 752 
Seedlac 300 323 2, 583 
Gum damar 2 15 5O 
Tin residue 16 32 55 
Wolfram ore 55 55 746 
Teak 9 l 144 
lapioca 2 15 25 
Hides and skins 102 115 1, 102 
Miscellaneous 39 12 301 
Total 1, 252 1, 306 9, 368 


Source: U.S, Foreign Service—Monthly Economic 
Airgrams. 





opment of the Riogrande Hydroelectric Proj- 
ect, which at some future date is expected to 
supply the Department of Antioquia with 
250,000 kilowatts of badly needed current. 
The Guadalupe Plant, together with the 
auxiliary plants at Piedras Blancas, includ- 
ing an old Swiss steam plant, generated a 
total of 253,000,000 kilowatt-hours during 
1948. This amount was 6 percent over the 
preceding year’s output, but it is felt that 
this total represents the maximum generat- 
ing power of the present system. 
Consumpton of power in the Department 
during 1948 was distributed as follows: 


Kilowatt-hours Percent 


Residential and rural. 104, 078, 659 41.1 
bo | rer 69, 490, 308 27.5 
Losses in transmission. 41, 455, 728 16.4 
Comamercial ........... 9, 358, 896 3.7 
Outdoor lighting_----_- 8, 363, 795 3.3 
Other municipalities- 8, 151, 679 3.2 
Public thoroughfares 5, 209, 891 2.1 
Tramways __ _ 3, 862, 056 1.5 
Special services, Medel- 

a ; : 2, 770, 679 ee 
Other .... : 323, 824 Me 


Total_.......... 253, 085, 515 100. 0 


The Municipal Power Enterprise points out 
that, despite the sharp increase in the power 
rates, its tariffs are the lowest in Colombia 
today 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program 


Supplementary Trade-Agree- 
ment Proclamation 


The President on November 30, 1949, issued 
a proclamation supplementing the Presiden- 
tial proclamations of December 16, 1947, and 
January 1, 1948, carrying out the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the con- 
temporaneous exclusive trade agreement with 
Cuba, respectively, which were concluded at 
Geneva in 1947 [says State Department re- 
lease No. 943]. 

The principal effect of the proclamation of 
November 30 is to make a few relatively un- 
important upward adjustments in tariff rates 
on products listed below which were not 
made when the General Agreement and the 
exclusive trade agreement entered into force. 
These adjustments were not carried out then 
because of the provision in section 350 of the 
Tariff Act, as amended, which contained a 
limitation on the President’s authority pre- 
venting him from increasing rates of duty on 
Cuban products by more than 50 percent of 
the rates applicable thereto on January 1, 
1945. The Trade Agreements Act of 1949 
modified this limitation. 

The increases in rates apply principally to 
products, if any, imported from Cuba and 
result from the provision in the exclusive 
agreement with Cuba that, in the case of 
products which were not described in either 
Part I or Part II of Schedule XX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement (the Schedule of United 
States concessions) and which were not im- 
ported into the United States in any of the 
calendar years 1937, 1939, 1944, and 1945, the 
margin of tariff preference accorded Cuba 
by the United States would be eliminated 
and the rates of duty applicable to any such 


products imported from Cuba would be the 
same as the most-favored-nation rates that 
are applicable to imports from other coun- 
tries. The Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1949 contains additional authority per- 
mitting the President to proclaim rates ap- 
plicable to Cuban products as high as the 
rates applicable to products imported from 
other countries. 

The proclamation also, in a few cases, es- 
tablishes higher most-favored-nation rates 
for some of the products involved, which 
could not have been proclaimed previously 
without increasing the margins of preference 
applicable to like Cuban products since the 
rates on such Cuban products could not be 
similarly increased. Under the provisions of 
the General Agreement, margins of prefer- 
ence may not be increased. In most of these 
cases the rates of duty on these products had 
been reduced in bilateral trade agreements 
which were suspended at the time of entry 
into force of the General Agreement, but the 
products were not included in the General 
Agreement and would therefore have previ- 
ously reverted to the pertinent statutory rate 
except for the limitation upon the increase 
of rates on Cuban products referred to above 
which has now been removed. 

In the case of only one of the products on 
which rates applicable to Cuba are increased, 
item 1544, rosaries, etc., were there imports 
from Cuba in any of the four years men- 
tioned above. Therefore, in accordance with 
the provisions of the supplementary agree- 
ment with Cuba the margin of preference is 
not removed in the case of the products in 
item 1544 but continues subject to certain 
provisions set forth in that agreement. 

All these modifications in rates of duty 
become effective on the thirtieth day follow- 


PRODUCTS AFFECTED BY INCREASES 


Tariff paragraph 
No. 


eS R Earthenware: Plates, cups, and saucers, painted, colored, etc., of 
specified dimensions and/or values, with bodies artificially col- 


Description of product 


New rates applicable to all 
countries (except the Philip 
pines) unless otherwise speci- 
‘ 


l0¢ per doz. pes. plus 50% 
id Vv ] 


| _ored and wholly of clay, or with bodies not wholly of clay 
226 _ . | Ground and polished plano or coquille glasses (except spectacle | 40% ad val. 
and eyeglass lenses), valued at $10 or more per dozen pairs. 


368 (c) (6 Parts provided for in paragraph 368 (c) (6) iffor any of the following | 65° ad val 
articles which are valued at more than $10 each: Ships’ logs, 
standard marine chronometers having spring-detent escape- 
ments, depth-sounding mechanisms, devices, and instruments 
717 (b Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, rosefish, any of the foregoing, | 174¢ per lb. if entered under 
| fresh or frozen (whether or not packed in ice), beheaded, skinned, world quota; otherwise 2l4¢ 
boned, sliced, or divided into portions, not speci ally prov ided per Ib. 
for, and if the product of Cuba. 
718 (a Sardines, neither skinned nor boned, but otherwise prepared or  44°7 ad val 
preserved in any manner, when packed in oil or in oil and other 
substance, if valued at over 9 but not over 13 cents per pound, 
including the weight of the container. 
806 (a Naranjilla sirup, not specially provided for, containing less than | 70¢ per gal 
44 of 1 per centum of alcohol 
1003 __- Iwist ,cwine, and cordage, bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, 514¢ per Ib 
cor .posed of two or more yarns or rovings twisted together, the 
size of a single yarn or roving of which is coarser than 20-pound; if 
product of Cuba. 
1007 Hose, suitable for conducting liquids and gases, wholly or in chief | 19!4¢ per lb. plus 15% ad val 
value of vegetable fiber; if product of Cuba 
1527(c) (2 Articles provided for in paragraph 1527(c , valued above $5 per | 1¢ each and 50° ad val 
dozen pieces, and parts thereof: 
Parts valued at less than 20 cents per dozen. 
Mesh bags; parts of mesh bags if the parts are valued at 20cents 110°, ad val 
or more per dozen; and parts of cigar and cigarette lighters if 
the parts are valued at 20 cents or more but not above $5 per 
dozen; all the foregoing. 
1529(a Articles (except wearing apparel) in part of handmade lace over 2. 60% ad val 
inches wide and in part of hand-made lace not over 2 inches wide 
and containing no machine-made material or article provided 
for in paragraph 1529(a), all the foregoing valued at $150 or mors 
per pound, and if the product of Cuba. 
1544... .| Rosaries, chaplets, and similar articles of religious devotion, if made 
in whole or in part of gold, silver, platinum, gold-plate, silver- 
plate, or precious or imitation precious stones: 
If the product of Cuba 44%, ad val 
Other than the product of Cuba 50% ad val. 
42 





ing the date of the proclamation, that is on 
December 30, 1949. 

In addition, the proclamation contains a 
correction of an earlier proclamation in the 
case of tariff paragraph 708 (a) (condenseq 
and evaporated milk). 

There is presented herewith a list of the 
products affected by increases in rates of 
duty. 


Carrying Out the Annecy Pro. 
tocol of Terms of Accession 
to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Dated Oc. 
tober 10, 1949, and Supple. 
menting the Proclamations of 
December 16, 1947, and Jan. 
uary 1, 1948 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority 
vested in the President by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by section 
1 of the act of June 12, 1934, by the joint 
resolution approved June 7, 1943, and by 
sections 2 and 3 of the act of July 5, 1945 
(ch. 474, 48 Stat. 943, ch. 118, 57 Stat. 125, 
ch. 269, 59 Stat. 410 and 411), the period for 
the exercise of the said authority under sec- 
tion 350 having been extended by section 1 
of the said act of July 5, 1945 (ch. 269, 59 
Stat. 410), until the expiration of three years 
from June 12, 1945, on October 30, 1947, 
the President entered into a trade agreement 
with the Governments of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Kingdom of Belgium, the 
United States of Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, the Republic of Chile, the Republic of 
China, the Republic of Cuba, the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, the French Republic, India, 
Lebanon, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the Kingdom of Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which 
trade agreement consists of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the re- 
lated Protocol of Provisional Application 
thereof, together with the Final Act Adopted 
at the Conclusion of the Second Session of 
the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, which authenticated the texts of the 
said general agreement and the said protocol 
(Treaties and other International Acts Series 
1700); 

2. WHEREAS by Proclamation No. 2761A 
of December 16, 1947 (3 CFR, 1947 Supp., p. 
71), the President proclaimed such modifica- 
tions of existing duties and the other import 
restrictions of the United States of America 
and such continuance of existing customs or 
excise treatment of articles imported into 
the United States of America as were then 
found to be required or appropriate to carry 
out the said trade agreement on and after 
January 1, 1948, which proclamation has been 
supplemented by Proclamation No. 2769 of 
January 30, 1948 (3 CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 21), 
Proclamation No. 2782 of April 22, 1948 (3 
CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 34), Proclamation No. 
2784 of May 4, 1948 (3 CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 38), 
Proclamation No. 2790 of June 11, 1948 (3 
CFR., 1948 Supp., p. 46), supplemented by 
Proclamation No. 2809 of September 7, 1948 
(3 CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 75) ), Proclamation No. 
2791 of June 12, 1948 (3 CFR, 1948 Supp., Pp. 
49), Proclamation No. 2792 of June 25, 1948 
(3 CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 50), Proclamation No. 
2798 of July 15, 1948 (3 CFR, 1948 Supp., Pp- 
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55), Proclamation No. 2829 of March 8, 1949 
(14 F. R. 49), and Proclamation No. 2865 of 
November 30, 1949 (14 F. R. 235); , 

3. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority 
yested in the President by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said section 
350, the period for the exercise of the said 
authority under such section having been so 
extended, on October 30, 1947, the President 
entered into an exclusive trade agreement 
with the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
(Treaties and International Acts Series 1703), 
which exclusive trade agreement includes 
certain portions of other documents made 
a part thereof and provides for the customs 
treatment in respect of ordinary customs 
duties of products of the Republic of Cuba 
imported into the United States of America; 

4. WHEREAS by Proclamation No. 2764 of 
January 1, 1948 (3 CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 11), 
the President proclaimed such modifications 
of existing duties and other import restric- 
tions of the United States of America in 
respect of products of the Republic of Cuba 
and such continuance of existing customs 
and excise treatment of products of the Re- 
public of Cuba imported into the United 
States of America as were then found to be 
required or appropriate to carry out the said 
exclusive trade agreement on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, which proclamation has been 
supplemented by the said Proclamations of 
January 30, 1948, April 22, 1948, May 4, 1948, 
June 11, 1948, June 25, 1948, July 15, 1948, 
March 8, 1949, and November 30, 1949; 

5. WHEREAS I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, have 
found as a fact that certain existing duties 
and other import restrictions of the United 
States of America, the Kingdom of Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, the Republic of Fin- 
land, the Kingdom of Greece, the Republic of 
Haiti, the Republic of Italy, the Republic 
of Liberia, the Republic of Nicaragua, the 
Kingdom of Sweden, and the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay are unduly burdening and 
restricting the foreign trade of the United 
States of America and that the purpose de- 
clared in the said section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended by the acts specified 
in the first recital of this proclamation and 
by sections 4 and 6 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1949 (Public Law 307, 81st 
Congress), will be promoted by a trade agree- 
ment between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Governments of 
some or all of the other countries named 
in this recital; 

6. WHEREAS reasonable public notice of 
the intention to conduct trade-agreement 
negotiations with the Governments of the 
countries named in the fifth recital of this 
proclamation was given, the views presented 
by persons interested in such negotiations 
were received and considered, and informa- 
tion and advice with respect of such nego- 
tiations was sought and obtained from the 
United States Tariff Commission, the De- 
partments of State, Defense, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and from other sources; 

7. WHEREAS, the period for the exercise of 
the said authority to enter into foreign trade 
agreements under section 350 having been 
extended by section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1949 until the ex- 
piration of three years from June 12, 1948, 
and the trade agreement negotiations re- 
ferred to in the sixth recital of this proclama- 
tion having been successfully carried out, on 
October 10, 1949, I entered, through my duly 
empowered plenipotentiary, into a trade 
agreement providing for the accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade of 
the Governments of the countries named in 
the fifth recital of this proclamation, which 
trade agreement consists of the Annecy Pro- 
tocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, dated Oc- 
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tober 10, 1949, including the annexes 
thereto, authentic in the English and French 
languages as indicated, and a copy of which 
is annexed to this proclamation; 

8. WHEREAS said protocol of accession 
has been signed by the Government of the 
Republic of Haiti under such circumstances 
that it will enter into force for such Govern- 
ment, and such Government will become a 
contracting party to the said general agree- 
ment, on January 1, 1950; 

9. WHEREAS I determine, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 4 of the 
said protocol of accession, that the conces- 
sions provided for in part I of schedule XX 
in annex A to the said protocol of accession 
which are not identified in the following list 
shall not be applied until they shall have 
been identified in such list by proclamation: 


Item Rates of duty 
(paragraph) 

TN ahd oa ae lc ircs setae be a ean --. 644% ad. val. 
412 {second}. ......5... 1624% ad. val. [first 

such rate]. 

739 [first ]--- eee ee 
nner 
PON chicas baie PEE i 
: a Sa circ de aan ag nee eee 10% ad val. 
0 i wr le 
Nee (@0@9NG).. ...25-.s.cccccsne 3OG OE ee. 
Dent sa cans wsncnencne 91.76 Der prook gal. 
oo eee er mi yr 
1530 (e) [second]............... Both rates 
1670__._.....-....._Free, identified only as 


to logwood 
....-- Free, identified only as to 
lemon-grass oil 
ee 


oo 


Re ei taciles cana esas 


10. WHEREAS I find that such modifica- 
tions of existing duties and other import 
restrictions and such continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment of articles as are 
hereinafter proclaimed in part I of this proc- 
lamation will be required or appropriate, on 
and after January 1, 1950, to carry out the 
said trade agreement specified in the sev- 
enth recital of this proclamation; 

11. WHEREAS part II of schedule XX of 
the said general agreement, which was made 
a part of the said exclusive trade agreement 
specified in the third recital of this procla- 
mation, is supplemented by part II of the 
said schedule XX in annex A to the said 
protocol of accession, and I determine that 
it is required or appropriate, on and after 
January 1, 1950, to carry out the said exclu- 
sive trade agreement specified in the third 
recital of this proclamation that part II of 
the said schedule XX of the general agree- 
ment be applied as supplemented by the said 
part II of schedule XX in annex A to the 
protocol of accession; 

12. WHEREAS the said trade agreement 
specified in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion and the said exclusive trade agreement 
specified in the third recital of this procla- 
mation are to be supplemented by a Third 
Protocol of Rectifications to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, dated Au- 
gust 13, 1949, paragraph 3 of which protocol 
provides that the provisions thereof shall 
become an integral part of the said general 
agreement on the day on which the said 
protocol has been signed by all the govern- 
ments which are at that time contracting 
parties, and a copy of which, in the English 
and French languages, is annexed to this 
proclamation; 

13. WHEREAS I determine that it is re- 
quired or appropriate to carry out, on and 
after the day when the said protocol specified 
in the twelfth recital of this proclamation 
has been signed by all the governments then 
contracting parties, the said trade agreement 
specified in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion that part I of schedule XX of said gen- 
eral agreement be rectified in the manner 
provided for in the said protocol; 


14. WHEREAS I determine that it is re- 
quired or appropriate to carry out, on and 
after the day when the said protocol speci- 
fled in the twelfth recital of this proclama- 
tion has been signed by all the governments 
then contracting parties, said exclusive trade 
agreement specified in the third recital of 
this proclamation that part II of schedule 
XX of said general agreement, which was 
made a part of the said exclusive trade agree- 
ment, be rectified in the manner provided 
for in the said protocol; and 

15. WHEREAS the said trade agreement 
specified in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion is to be supplemented by a Protocol 
Modifying Article XXVI of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, dated Au- 
gust 13, 1949, paragraph 5 of which protocol 
provides that the amendment set forth in 
paragraph 1 thereof shall, upon the deposit 
of the instruments of acceptance pursuant 
to paragraphs 3 and 4 thereof by two-thirds 
of the governments which are at that time 
contracting parties, become effective in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXX 
of said general agreement, and a copy of 
which, in the English and French languages, 
is annexed to this proclamation; 

16. WHEREAS the said trade agreement 
specified in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion is also to be supplemented by: (a) a 
First Protocol of Modifications to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, (b) a Proto- 
col Replacing Schedule I (Australia) of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and (c) a Protocol Replacing Schedule VI 
(Ceylon) of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, each dated August 13, 1949, 
paragraph 3 of each of which protocols pro- 
vides that the respective protocol shall enter 
into force on the day on which it has been 
signed by all the governments which are at 
that time contracting parties, and a copy of 
each of which, in the English and French 
languages, is annexed to this proclamation; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes, including the said section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim 
as follows: 

ParT I 

To the end that the said trade agreement 
specified in the seventh recital of this proc- 
lamation may be carried out: 

(a) Subject to the provisions of subdivi- 
sion (b) of this part, such modifications of 
existing duties and other import restrictions 
of the United States of America and such 
continuance of existing customs or excise 
treatment of articles imported into the 
United States of America as are specified or 
provided for in paragraphs 1 to 13 of the said 
protocol of accession and in part I of, and 
the general notes in, schedule XX in annex 
A thereto shall be effective on and after 
January 1, 1950. 

(b) The application of the provisions of 
subdivision (a) of this part shall be subject 
to the applicable terms, conditions, and qual- 
ifications set forth in paragraphs 1 to 13 of 
the said protocol of accession, in part I of, 
and the general notes in, schedule XX in an- 
nex A thereto, in parts I, II, and III of the 
said general agreement, in part I, and the 
general notes in, schedule XX thereof, and in 
said protocol of provisional application speci- 
fied in the first recital of this proclamation, 
including any applicable amendments and 
rectifications of the said general agreement 
which have been proclaimed by the President, 
and the application of the said provisions of 
subdivision (a) shall also be subject to the 
exception that no rate of duty or import tax 
shall be applied to a particular article by 
virtue of this proclamation if, when the ar- 
ticle is entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption— 
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(1), the rate represents a concession which 
is not identified in the list set forth in the 
ninth recital of this proclamation, or 

(II) more favorable custo tgeatment is 
prescribed for the article by aly of the fol- 
lowing then in effect: 

(i) a proclamation pursuant to said sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as.amended, 
or 

(ii) Any other proclamation, a statute, or 
an executive order, which proclamation, stat- 
ute, or order either provides for an 
exemption from duty or import tax or be- 
came effective subsequent to October 10, 
1949. 

Part II 


To the end that the said trade agreement 
specified in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion may be carried out: 

(a) Effective on and after the day on 
which the said protocol of rectifications 
specified in the twelfth recital of this proc- 
lamation has been signed by all the govern- 
ments which are at that time contracting 
parties, the provisions of annex I, and of 
part I of schedule XX, of said general agree- 
ment shall be applied as rectified by the ap- 
plicable provisions of the said protocol. 

(b) Effective on and after the day on 
which the amendment set forth in the said 
protocol modifying Article XXVI has been 
accepted by the United States of America 
and by two-thirds of the governments which 
are at that time contracting parties, the 
provisions of Article XXVI of said general 
agreement shall be applied as amended by 
the said amendment. 


Part III 


To the end that the said exclusive trade 
agreement specified in the third recital of 
this proclamation may be carried out: 

(a) Effective on and after January 1, 1950, 
the provisions of the said part II of schedule 
XX of the general agreement, which was 
mage a part of the said exclusive trade agree- 
ment, shall be applied as supplemented by 
the said part II of schedule XX in annex A 
to the said protocol of accession; and 

(b) Effective on and after the day on 
which the said protocol of rectifications 
specified in the twelfth recital of this proc- 
lamation has been signed by all the govern- 


Product 


Vetivert oil 

Certain household wares made of mahogany 

Orange peel, crude 

Mangoes : 

Prepared pineapples 

Certain jellies, jams, marmalades, and fruit butters 

Prepared or preserved guavas 

Rum 

Mango and guava pastes and pulps 

Certain vegetable fiber braids and articles manufactu 
from them. 

Alpargatas 

Shoes of sisal 

Logwood 

Lemongrass oil 

Turmeric 


The Proclamation was made available to the press on 


Renegotiations Between the 
United States and Cuba of 
Certain Tariff Items in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 


The Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements announces 
[says a State Department release of Decem- 
ber 27] that, as a result of requests by the 
Cuban Government for renegotiation of 
Cuban concessions on certain items initially 
negotiated with the United States in 1947, the 
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December 22, 1849, by 


ments which are at that time contracting 
parties, the provisions of the said part II of 
the general agreement, which are made a 
part of the said exclusive trade agreement, 
shall be applied as rectified by the applicable 
provisions of the said protocol. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this 
twenty-second day of December, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-nine, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and seventy- 
fourth. 


[SEAL] Harry S. TRUMAN 
U. S- and Haiti: President’s 
Proclamation 


The President, on December 22, 1949, signed 
a proclamation putting into effect as of 
January 1, 1950, the modifications in the 
United States tariff initially negotiated be- 
tween the United States and Haiti at An- 
necy, France, last summer. Haiti is the only 
one of the 10 “acceding” countries which ne- 
gotiated at Annecy that has signed the An- 
necy Protocol of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and has 
taken the other steps necessary to permit 
the concessions initially negotiated between 
that country and the United States to go into 
effect on January 1. The nine other acced- 
ing countries have until April 30, 1959, to 
take similar action. Those countries are: 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Finland, 
Greece, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden, and 
Uruguay. 

It is expected that by joint agreement of 
the two governments, the provisions of the 
trade agreement concluded by the United 
States and Haiti in 1935 will be superseded 
on January 1, 1950, by the provisions of the 
General Agreement and the concessions ne- 
gotiated at Annecy. 

The products on which the United States 
customs treatment will be changed as a re- 
sult of the President’s proclamation, the par- 
agraph in the Tariff Act of 1930 which covers 
each product, the pre-agreement tariff rate, 
and the rate resulting from the General 
Agreement, are as follows: 


Tariff 

para- Preagreement rate Agreement rate 
graph 

5S veo > id val Hi4' id val 
412 25° id val If id val 
739 2¢ Ib l¢ Ib 

746 440¢ Ib 334¢ Ib 

747 5 ad val 17 id val 
751 167, ad val 10%, ad val 
752 134° id val RIG) vd val 
802 $2.25 proof gal $1.75 proof gal 
752 24% ad val 14° ad val 
1023 20° ad val Bound 

1530 (e 1744 ad. val Bound 

1530 (e 35% ad val 17'o% ad val 
1670 Free Bound free 
1731 Free Bound free 
1789 Free Bound free 


the White House 


United States and Cuba will carry on rene- 
gotiations at Washington early in February 
1950. 

Attached is a list of the textile and other 
items in Part II of the Cuban Schedule LX of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which the Cuban Government has requested 
be renegotiated [Cuban tariff items 114, 115, 
116, 117, 119, 120—B, 121, 122—A and E, 127-A, 
132-J through R, 133-J through R, 134 
J through R, 133-J through R, 137-D, E, 
and F, 138—-D and E, 141-C and D, 142-E and 
F, and 314-B and C}]. 

The negotiations will 
sideration of new 


also include 
concessions, whether or 


con- 








Foreign Service Officer 
BYRON K. WHITE 


Byron K. White, now a member of the 
Economic and Commercial Section in the 
U. S. Embassy at Habana, Cuba, was born 
in 1906 at Syracuse, N. Y. In 1928 he re. 
ceived his A, B 
degree from the 
University of North 
Carolina, and then 
did graduate work 
in the college year 
1928-29. After 
Serving as a teach. 
ing fellow in Span- 
ish at his alma 
mater, he did news. 
paper work for a 
number of years, 
(He graduated from 
from the Washing. 
ton College of For. 
eign Service in 
1938.) 

Entering the Gov. 
ernment service, he 
worked in the Crop Production Loan Office, 
the Works Progress Administration, the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, and the 
RFC. He was appointed to the Foreign 
Service of the United States in March 1941, 
serving subsequently at Nogales, Ascuncion, 
Montevideo, and Neuvo Laredo. Mr. White 
was transferred to the Department of State 
at Washington in 1943. Later he served in 
various capacities at Foreign Service posts 
in Matamoros, Colon, and Montreal. 

He became a Foreign Service Officer of 
Class Five toward the end of 1946, being sub- 
sequently made second secretary and vice 
counsel at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. In Sep- 
tember 1948 Mr. White joined the staff at 
Habana. 

|Note.—In the “Foreign Service Officer” 
biography in our issue of December 26—that 
of Charles Dudley Withers—an inadvertence 
in the office where the sketch originated 
resulted in the erroneous statement that 
Mr. Whithers is stationed at Dakar. This 
should have been Dacca (Pakistan).] 


White 





not in respect of items now in the Cuban 
Schedule, which Cuba might grant to the 
United States in return for any modifications 
of the duties applicable to any of the prod- 
ucts described in the aforementioned list that 
might be agreed to by this Government. 

Consideration may be given, in addition, 
in these negotiations to the possible with- 
drawal of some concessions which the United 
States initially negotiated with Cuba in 
1947 in Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment 

Agreement on the part of the United States 
to carry on renegotiations of certain of these 
Cuban items, namely cotton and rayon rib- 
bons, braids and galloons; nylon hosiery; 
rubber tires and tubes; and colored-woven 
textiles, was announced in the Department's 
press release No. 825 of October 11, 1948, and 
No. 413 of June 3, 1949. 

Interested persons are invited to express 
their views in writing or orally regarding any 
product concerned in or regarding any phase 
of the renegotiations. The Committee for 
Reciprocity Information has today issued @ 
notice with respect to the presentation of 
views and with respect to the public hearings 
which will be held beginning on February 1, 
1950. The closing date for receiving writ- 
ten briefs and statements will be January 23. 
Applications to be heard at the public hear- 
ings, which must be accompanied by writ- 
ten briefs, will be received by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 
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